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Cheer 


Nothing but the best will do at Holiday Season 
—especially if you expect to entertain. 


Pabst 
BlueRibbon 


The Beer of Quality 


is the choice of people who know why one beer is better than 
another. It’s the only beer that pleases everybody. It hasa 
flavor allits own and is not to be compared with any other. 


Bottled only at the brewery in crystal clear bottles 
showing at a glance that it is clean and pure. 
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Be sure you have a case sent home. Phone or write. 
Served in the 


Leading Hotels 
and Cafes 


Supplied by 
Best Dealers 
Everywhere 
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UP THE PELLY AND MACMILLAN 
RIVERS, ALASKA 


R. HOUSTON, 


BD: 2..9. 


PART II 


Sunday, September 3rd, Thomas and 
Armstrong remained in camp to dress 
the heads and scalps, while H. E. and I 
hunted for sheep. After we had climbed 
to the very summit of the mountain a 
fog came up so dense that it was impos- 
sible to distinguish objects more than 
one hundred feet away. It was useless 
to hunt for game, so we found a shel- 
tered spot among the rocks and waited 
an hour or more. There seemed no pros- 
pect of the weather clearing, so we de- 
cided to return to the valley. On our 
way down H. E. shot a large whistling 
marmot, using a hard-nose bullct in or- 
der not to destroy the skin. While we 
were skinning the marmot the fog arose 
and the sun came out; so we retraced 
our steps up the mountain. Just as we 
reached the top we saw two white ob- 
jects which looked like sheep lying down, 
but we could not believe that they were 
sheep, as they were not more than one 
hundred yards from where we had 


passed, both going and coming through 
the thick fog. However, as we 
ceeded to examine them with the glass, 
both arose and made off around a ledge 
of rock. We did not follow them, but 
made a large circle around the moun- 
tain, separating where we expected to 
find the rams; H. E. 
cliffs to the right, while I made a circle 
expecting to meet them, providing H. E. 
did not. Shortly after we separated | 
discovered four rams feeding some dis- 
tance below me. Working carefully on 
my hands and knees until I was out of 
their sight, I hurried forward so as to be 
in shooting range before H. E. came 
around the cliffs in the opposite direc- 
tion. This would be sure to give either 
him or me some good shooting, but while 
I was about three hundred yards from 
the four rams H. E. came upon the other 
two. When he shot, the four ran down 
the draw and did not present a good 
shot. Thinking that H. E. might not 


pro- 


going around the 
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get more than one of his rams, and 
that I would be quite sure to catch the 
other, I did not take a chance shot at 
the four. At that moment H. E. fired 
again and I saw a large ram stop on the 
very top of the ledge and look back. He 
was too far for me, so I ran to head him 
off, but that was the last we ever saw 
of him. H.E.had killed a very fine 
ram, hitting him twice before he fell. 
He said that he could no doubt have 
killed the other had he known his first 
bullet would have proved fatal, but 
rather than allow a sheep to go wounded, 
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but nome with good heads. About 10 
o’clock H. E. discovered two rams lying 
down. They were lying in such a posi- 
tion that nothing could approach them 
without being seen or scented, except 
from directly above. Looking them over 
with the glass, we could see plainly that 
they had located us, and were watching 
and wondering, I presume, what pecu- 
liar animals we were, for it is not likely 
that they had ever seen a human being 
before, as our party was the second ever 
in that particular region on a hunting 
trip. My brother and I have hunted 








FOUR WHITE RAMS 


he fired again at the first ram. We 
hunted for some time, but could not 
find even a track of the missing ram. 
Upon measuring the dead sheep’s horns, 
we found them to be 16 inches in cir- 
cumference and 37 inches on the curve, 
which is considered a very fine white 
sheep head. On our way home we saw 
several ewes and lambs. as we had upon 
ascending, also three caribou at a dis- 
tance. 

Monday, September 4th, Armstrong 
and Thomas remained in camp to pre- 
pare the trophies, while H. E. and I 
tried again for sheep. In a fifteen-min- 
ute walk from the camp we saw sheep, 





NEAR A GLACIER. 


sheep long enough to know their habits 
rather well, and to know that there is 
no game animal today so alert and 
sagacious as the Rocky Mountain ram. 
So when we discovered that these were 
watching us, we immediately continued 
our journey until we were out of their 
sight, then hurried back around a ledge 
to see what they would do. We had not 
long to wait, for as soon as we were out of 
their sight, the leader arose and looked 
for some time in our direction, then 
turned and walked slowly around a 
rocky cliff, the other one following. We 
were not surprised at this, for we had 
seen exactly the same thing happen be- 
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fore, but we were surprised at their next 
move. We climbed hard for an hour or 
more, only to find that they had gone 
down past us behind a ledge and were 
walking slowly around another ledge far 
below. Fortunately they had not dis- 
covered us, so we hurried after them, 
finally deciding to shoot at long range. 
rather than to another hard 
climb. We each picked out our sheep, 
and fired, holding high, so that if we 
missed, the bullets striking in the roek 
ahead of them, would tend to turn the 


chance 


sheep our way. H. E. was lucky enough 


about two hundred yards nearer, and 
killed him with a single shot. These 
were both very good rams, but not so 
large as the one H. FE. had killed the 
day before. 

Leaving H. E. to dress out his sheep. 
I returned some distance up the monn- 
tain, where I had left my _ pack-sack 
While after them, I 
eovered a bunch of sheep about 


and camera. dis- 
two 
miles farther up the basin. pon my 


return, we looked them over with the 


glass, and found that they were all rams. 


fourteen in number. After dressing our 








THE SHEEP 


to score the first shot, but the wound 
was not mortal. My bullet went high, 
striking the rocks a few feet in advance 
of the two sheep, and they wheeled di- 
rectly around and ran our way. As they 
stopped again, I shot mine through the 
abdomen, while my brother’s bullet went 
high, bringing the game still nearer. My 
wounded ram hid among the rocks; the 
other one came nearer, and as he stopped 
to look back, H. E. dropped him in his 
tracks with a very pretty shoulder shot. 
I made two clean misses at mine, as he 
hid in the rocks, then, leaving my broth- 
er to watch the wounded ram, so that 
he could not make off, I climbed down 





COUNTRY. 


trophies, and taking a picture of each, 
we started on our hard climb after the 
other sheep. When still several hundred 


yards away, we peered around the ledge 
of rock and found all the sheep lying 


down. This was a pretty sight; four- 
teen large white rams, all lying among 
the rocks not more than 6C0 yards away. 
The wind was in our favor, so, keeping 
behind the rocks, and in some places 
crawling flat upon the ground, we man- 
aged to get within 150 yards of them. 
As we peered over the rocks, one ram 
jumped upon his feet at once and H. F. 
said: ‘‘I’ll take that one lving down, 
with his head turned this way.’’ I said, 
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‘‘All right,’’ and picked out a very 
large, white one. We fired simultane- 
ously. I saw my ram go down, and 
heard H. E. say, ‘‘I’ve got mine.’’ 
Looking quickly for his dead ram, I 
saw that we had both shot at the same 
sheep. At that moment, H. E. fired at 
another, and got him down, but had to 
shoot again to finish him. T shot at 
another large one just as he was going 
behind a rock. I held too far forward, 
but the chance bullet caught him high. 
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watch him with the glasses while you 
hurry up that draw and get a shot.’’ 
I found it impossible to approach much 
nearer, without getting in plain view 
Judging the distance to be at least three 
hundred yards, I was about to shoot 
when the ram walked a few steps, and 
looked back. I held high, and fired 
The bullet struck him in the left hip, 
ranging forward. He made a jump or 
two, and stopped broadside to me. I fired 
again, but he did not move. Withont 








THE AUTHOR AND HIS FIRST RAM 


in the neck and dropped him stone dead. 
At this instant, two rams dashed by us, 


not more than 100 feet away As we 
turned quickly, I heard H. E. shout, 
‘‘Don’t shoot!’’ In an instant I saw 
they were not quite so large as those 
we had just killed. While watching them 
scamper away, I saw a large ram walk 
out upon a ledge of rock, several hun- 
dred yards above us. I called my broth- 
er’s attention to the ram, and he said: 
‘‘That’s the daddy of them all! I[’ll 


taking my rifle from my shoulder. ! 
fired again immediately. ‘The bullet 
passed through the lower part of his 
heart. He pitched forward and rolled 
several yards “own the mountain, lodg- 
ing against 4 iarve boulder. 

This ram’s horns measured a little 
more than 16 inches in cireumference 
and 39 inches on the curve. ilis color 
was considerably darker than that of the 
majority of Alaskan white sheep. He 


had apparently been feeding alone upon 









































DR. H. E 


the mountain, having been driven off, 
no doubt, by the younger and stronger 
When I returned, I found H. FE. 
examining the ram we had both shot. 
We found two bullet holes in his left 
shoulder, so there was absolutely no 
doubt but that we had both shot at it 
We have hunted 


together since we were large enough to 


rams. 


at the same instant. 


shoot a gun, and are usually verv eare- 
ful in picking out our game, but this 


ors 

was a time when we eould not hesitate. 
As I looked, after H. EF. said he would 
take the one with his head turned our 


way, all heads seemed turned our way, 
and I chose this one because he was such 
a magnificent specimen—very large and 
perfectly white. We both considered this 
pure white ram a very fine trophy, and 
agreed that one should take the head 
and the other the hide. 

Tuesday, September 5th, H. E. and 
Thomas hunted for earibou, while Arm- 
strong and I went to bring in the sheep 
which my brother and IT had killed the 
day before. very 
pretty whistling marmot, lying perfectly 


On the way T saw a 


174 


HOUSTON AND HIS FIRST RAM. 


flat upon a rock, not more than thirty 
yards away. I removed a soft-nose bul- 
let from my rifle and put in a hard-nose 
one, the only one I had. TI fired for his 
shoulder, but made a clean 
even searing him off the rock In the 
meantime, Armstrong had found an- 
other hard-nose bullet, and I handed the 
rifle over to him. When he fired T saw 
the hair move on the marmot’s back and 
knew that his bullet had gone high. The 
marmot gave his peculiar, sharp whistle. 
then slid off the rock and was seen no 
more. 


miss, not 


We saw many sheep while going 
up the basin; in one bunch we counted 
twelve large rams. I desired very mueh 
to get a picture of that bunch, but they 
were far away, and the wind was in their 
favor, so I gave up the attempt. After 
taking a picture of the white ram, we 
dressed out the other sheep, and each 
took a load to camp. Shortly after our 
arrival, H. E. and Thomas came in, one 
earrying a large caribou head and the 
other a good supply of caribou meat and 
fat. My brother and T had always main- 
tained that there was no meat equal in 
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flavor to the Rocky Mountain sheep, 
but after eating caribou meat, we both 
changed our minds. Many times when 
both sheep and caribou meat were served, 
[ noticed that the caribou meat was se- 
leeted. We seemed to relish and require 
the caribou fat in that northern climate. 
When I think about it now it does not 
seem possible that we could have eaten 
so much of this fat and eared for it 
Often for breakfast we would eat the 
rendered fat upon our breakfast food, 
and prefer it to cream and sugar. This 
preference finally became a necessity for 
our supply of cream and sugar gave out 
a few days before we returned to our 
River camp. 

When relating the adventures of the 
day’s hunt that night, H. E. told us they 
had located three stag caribou, lying 
among the rocks asleep. This habit seems 
common among them. After they have 
eaten their fill, they wander out of the 
timber, upon the very mountain tops, 
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and lie down. We have also seen them 
standing with their noses almost touch- 
ing the ground, apparently asleep. In 
this position they stand for hours at a 
time, and while they are thus sleeping, 
it is very easy to aproach them. After 
looking at these three stags througli the 
glasses, Thomas and H. E. decided that 
they carried exceptionally good heads. 
About 
brought them within shooting range. H. 


two hours’ eareful stalking 
E. said that when he was about one hu- 
dred and fifty vards away, he could lo- 
the but after 
crawling some distance nearer, the third 
Then, 
he shot the one farthest away through 
As the rifle cracked, the 
stag went down, as did the other two, 


eate but two of stags, 


was located. rising to his feet, 


the shoulder. 
with one shot each. Thomas said Doctor 
had here redeemed himself for missing 
the big moose. Two of the stags con- 
tinued to struggle about, sometimes al- 


H. EF. 


most standing upon their heads 





OUR: FIRST 





CARIBOU. 
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was afraid they might break their ant- 
lers, so finished each with a hard-nose 
bullet through the neck. They found that 
each of these three stags carried a very 
good set of antlers, one having forty-five 
points, the other two ranging from 
thirty-three to thirty-eight. They were 
all in prime condition and extremely fat 
—several inches of pure fat lying along 
the back. 

We found all the game very fat. This 
is, no doubt, due to the wonderful 
growth of all vegetation. We often re- 
marked about the abundance of feed for 
game. But when one considers that 
there is about four months of almost 
continuous light and a very good supply 
of moisture and sunshine, one can see 
why the vegetation should grow rapidly 
and be abundant. 

Wednesday, 6th, 
strong and Thomas went to carry in the 


September Arm- 
two remaining caribou heads, which my 
brother had shot, while H. E. and I went 
for the sheep heads. When almost in 
sight of our dead sheep, we located 
three rams, lying high up in the rocks. 
One seemed to be almost snow white. 
After a short discussion, we decided to 
try to obtain this white ram for a full 
mount for the Kalispell public library. 
We watched them, for some time, with 
the glasses, and were convinced that they 
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had not located us, so, keeping behind 
rocks and shrubbery until out of their 
sight, we made a circuit and approached 
from behind a large cliff. When still 
about three hundred yards from where 
the sheep were located, we found a gap 
in the cliff, which would bring us in 
close range and a little above the game, 
providing they remained where we had 
last seen them, but should they feed 
down the mountain, or decide to cross 
over to the opposite side of the basin, 
we would, no doubt, miss them entirely. 
After a few whispered words, we wisely 
chose the right-hand cliff. We had not 
climbed one hundred yards when I, be- 
ing a few feet in advance, saw the 
white ram walking slowly down the 
mountain, not more than seventy-five 
yards away. I nodded quickly to my 
brother, who instantly brought his rifle 
to his shoulder. Two reports rang as 
one, and the ram sank in his tracks, 
stone dead. The other two seampered 
up past us in their mad escape, one 
earrying a very good set of horns. We 
found two bullet-holes in the dead ram, 
one in the center of the shoulder and the 
other a few inches farther back. Either 
would have caused instant death. The 
horns were not quite so large as We ex- 
pected, but were very even, and it was 
a very fine specimen of the ‘‘ovis dalli,’’ 











CARIBOU AT CLOSE RANGE. 











CARIBOU ALARMED. 


or Alaskan white sheep. Now came the 
task of preparing him to procure a full 
mount. We measured all the different 
parts of the body. Care was taken in 
removing the skin and in preparing the 
leg bones, including the scapule. - The 
head was severed at the axis, and carried 
to camp with the hide, before being 
skinned out. This day ended the sheep- 
killing for H. E. and me, but later 
Thomas and Armstrong brought in two 
very fine heads. 

Thursday, September 7th, some of our 
provisions, such as sugar, flour and 
eream, were getting low, so Armstrong 
volunteered to make a trip to the canoe 
at River camp, while we remained in 
camp to skin out the sheep heads and re- 
move the meat from the skulls of the 
moose and caribou, preparatory to car- 
rying them out to River camp. This 
meant a trip of about fifteen miles each 
way. <A walk of thirty miles on compar- 
atively even ground for a seasoned man 
is not a bad day’s walk, but thirty miles 
over mountains, through timber, marshy 
bogs and springy moss, with a pack-load 
each way, is a very hard day’s work 
Armstrong got away early and returned 
before dark, seemingly no worse for his 
hard day’s trip. We were still skinning 


out heads and fleshing hides when he 
returned. 

Friday, H. E. and Thomas hunted for 
moose; Armstrong and I tried for cari- 
bou. Shortly after leaving camp we 
discovered a few sheep and I succeeded 
in getting some good’ snap-shots of them 
as they climbed up into the cliffs. Soon 
after leaving the sheep, we each killed a 
marmot, not, however, until after each 
had missed a shot. About 2 o’clock | 
noticed, far away on the sky line, three 
animals moving about on the mountain 
top, at an elevation of almost eight 
thousand feet. After climbing for an 
hour or more, we saw that they were 
earibou. Much time was consumed in 
approaching them, for we were com- 
pelled at times to crawl flat upon the 
ground. There was no underbrush or 
high grass to conceal us, the ground be- 
ing covered with moss and very short, 
tender grass. We finally came within 
one hundred and fifty yards of the herd. 
Some were feeding leisurely about, while 
others were lying down. In all, we 
counted three small stags, two cows, two 
calves and two barren cows. One small 
ealf was sleeping not more than fifty 
yards from us. It was amusing to watch 
the fat little fellow. He appeared to go 
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to sleep, letting his head gradually drop 
down until his large, ungainly nose 
touched the ground, then he jerked his 
head up suddenly, only to repeat the 
same performance. There were no stags 
that I cared to shoot, so we tried for a 
picture. It happened that the herd was 
directly between us and the sun, and as 
we tried to crawl to one side, in order 
to improve our position, an old cow saw 
me, and started past me on a trot to get 
to her calf. I took a picture by shading 
the lens with my hat, then crawled back 
trotted 
I took several pictures from 


behind the ledge, as they ali 
towards us. 


herd made off at a fast trot and dis- 
appeared over a ridge. On our way 
home, we saw three more caribou, but 
they did not earry good heads. We ob- 
tained some good pictures of ptarmigan. 
and saw several sheep. Arriving at 
eamp, we found that H. E. and Thomas 
had returned with a fine, large moose 
head. 

Saturday, September 9th, Armstrong 
and I again tried for caribou, while H. 
E. and Thomas earried a pack-load of 
heads and scalps to Midway camp. 
About an hour’s climb from camp, we 
came upon four rams, lying down. I 
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about one hundred yards’ distance, 
Armstrong shading the lens cach time 
with his hat. Two or three times, as 


they started away, we thrashed our arms 
about in the air to attract their atten- 
tion, wereupon they stopped and stared 
for,a moment, and then turned about 
and trotted back to see what we were. 
Once the little calf came as near to us 
as fifty feet. I wanted to get a picture 
of him, but I knew that in focusing the 


camera for such short range, I would 
seare the others away. He _ became 


alarmed, as we exposed our heads, and 
‘an back among the herd. Soon the 


told Armstrong to circle the sheep, in 
order to scare them towards me, for a 
picture at close range, but they either 
seented him, and started to 
climb. I took two pictures at about 
three hundred yards, then decided to 
walk as close as possible, while they were 
watching Armstrong. This worked 
splendidly, and when within about two 
hundred yards, I obtained two more fair 
About noon we located a ear- 
ibou cow and calf. A few moments later, 
by the aid of the glasses, I saw a large 
stag caribou, about two miles away, 
standing far out upon a rocky ledge. I 


saw or 


pictures, 
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could see quite plainly that he carried a 
good set of antlers, so we hurried after 
him, almost running, in our eagerness 
to get close to him before he wandered 
away. He fed some distance down the 
mountain, and lay down, so that when 
we peeped over the ridge, the first thing 
we saw was his antlers. Leaving Arm- 
strong some distance behind, I crawled 
forward within shooting distance, keep- 
ing flat upon the ground. The caribou’s 
horns were in sight all the time. Think- 
ing he might see or scent me, I rose upon 
one knee and shot him while he was 
still lying down. The bullet entered the 
left shoulder a little too low. His left 
front leg dangled as he arose. I hit him 
again in the shoulder, this time knocking 
him down. As he threshed about in an 
effort to regain his feet, I was afraid he 
might break his antlers, so I shot him 
twice more before he lay perfectly still. 
The antlers were very pretty and sym- 
metrical, and carried 41 points. The 
caribou seemed to be very old and ex- 
tremely fat, and was much lighter in 
color than any I had seen. After dres- 
sing him out, we gathered a quantity of 
fat and the choicest of the meat and ear- 
ried this with the head and scalp to 
camp, about seven miles distant. W2 
arrived there some time after dusk. H. 
E. and the guide had supper steaming 
for us, and after that hard day’s work 
we thoroughly enjoyed it. 

I had been worrying for some time 
about my two bear hides, which we had 
left rolled up in the bow of the canoe. 
It had rained and snowed several times 
at intervals, and I was afraid they might 
have become wet, although they were 
well covered. So on Sunday, Armstrong 
and I decided to make a trip to the 


(To be Concluded. ) 
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river to attend to them. We each packed 
about forty pounds to the canoe, and re- 
turned with a light load. We found the 
hides in bad condition, and had they 
been left a day or two longer, they 
would surely have been spoiled. With 
the aid of arsenic and alum, we managed 
to bring them out in good condition. 
The only moment we had to rest that 
day was while eating dinner. How well 
I remember that long fifteen-mile climb 
back to camp. We plodded along, hour 
after hour, favoring ourselves in every 
way possible, catching a twig here and 
there to help us up the mountain. We 
continued our journey for hours with. 
out wasting any energy in talking. We 
were mighty glad to see camp and to 
smell the delicious supper, which H. E. 
and Thomas had ready to serve. They 
had earried a load to Midway camp that 
day. 

The following morning, when Arm- 
strong called us to breakfast it seemed 
to me I had just begun to enjoy my 
sleep. How I would have liked to re- 
main in bed just one more hour. The 
morning was cloudy and threatened rain, 
and at that moment I almost hoped it 
would rain, but after washing in ice- 
cold water and eating a hearty break- 
fast, consisting of corn-meal mush and 
earibou grease, caribou steak, hot cakes 
and coffee, the world seemed much 
brighter. After breakfast, we all started 
with loads to Midway camp. We saw. 
on the way, several sheep, one stag cari- 
bou, one wolf, and one wolverine, but 
having no guns, on account of our heavy 
loads, we could not do any shooting. Be- 
fore reaching camp, on our way home, 
it started to rain and continued all that 
evening. 
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“TEMPORA MUTANTUR, ET NOS 
MUTAMUR IN ILLIS” 


(Times change and we change with them.) 


“MED. HIBERN” 


That many incidents of frontier life 
making part of the history of various 
states have not been written and conse- 
quently passed into oblivion, is to be de- 
plored. Those who are now living and 
witnessed the building of the West 
should commit to paper those scenes 
which illuminated with the sun of their 
youth stand out from the musk of age 
as one of our grand snow-capped moun- 
tains rises above its inferior brothers. 

In the following account names will 
be suppressed for very obvious reasons. 
Prior to leaving St. Paul I bought from 
Buchner Brothers a .44 Winchester 
with an extra long barrel and magazine, 
but it only held fifteen cartridges as 
the ordinary one did. Its trigger could 
be set, and on the right side between 
barrel and magazine was a wiping rod, 
undoubtedly the weapon of some gun 
erank (God bless them.) 

I was on a survey party, but for what 
purpose or who, I never discovered. We 
started from Glendive down the Yeilow- 
stone. The town was not much; just a 
few shacks but mostly tents of all shapes 
and in various stages of repair. We 
were moving along on the left bank at a 
good rate and had made about 37 miles, 
as well as I can remember. The camp 
was made early as some field notes and 
calculations had to be attended to. The 
chief gave me permission to leave, with 
the warning that if not back in time I 
would have to go supperless. It seems 
peculiar to me now that man never 
thought of much but eating. However, 
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[ concluded to take a chance on getting 
something from the cook if necessary. 
My walk was down the river and 
there was a fair trail through the brush. 
The river had fallen considerably, leav- 
ing a rocky bed between the edge of the 
brush and the water. This formation 
had occasional ridges 2 to 4 feet high 
with a little valley, if I may so call it, 
on the further side. This bottom was 
made up of sand and pebbles. In this 
softer formation were many deer tracks. 
After sauntering for an hour I noticed 
two dark colored animals coming from 
the water, and getting in one of.the lit- 
tle valleys I approached to where I 
judged I should see the animals closer. 
On peering over the edges of the bould- 
ers, I saw about 25 or 30 yards away, 
two deer. Placing the rifle to my shoul- 
der I aimed at the head of the one near- 
est me and drew the trigger. The deer 
fell and I stood watching the other go- 
ing to the brush. After a little I went 
down to the fallen one and made a: at- 
tempt at bleeding it. Hardly any blood 
came, and I pressed the ribs with a foot 
several times to hasten the process. Then 
I saw it was useless, and might as well 
dress it, but before doing so thought I 
would follow the advice of a good gun 
man and clean my rifle after every shot 
if possible. I drew the stick from its 
place and was wrapping a piece of rag 
on it when I heard a stone rolling be- 
hind me. Turning in that direction 
quickly, I saw the most horrible face it 
ever has been my fate to look on. It 
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was an Indian. Round his left eye was 
yellow from the eyebrow to the edge of 
the cheek-bone. The same extent on the 
right was painted bright blue. On the 
cheeks were two or three red _ stripes. 
The chin and forehead had more colors 
—white on a dark ground predominat- 
ing. The body was uncovered, but hang- 
ing around the neck was a string sup- 
porting what looked to me like a large 
medal. Behind this man were two more 
Indians. They had no paint that I remem- 
ber, but one had a rifle and the other 
a spear, 8 or 10 feet long, topped with 
what appeared to be a butcher kuife. 
That I was startled would be putting it 
very mildly. I know that either my 
throat tightened or else a big lump 
came from below that I could not get a 
breath. The apparition with the medal 
had a big grin, his mouth was enormous, 
and as I pulled myself together he raised 
hurriedly a short double-barreled gun. 
I raced to get mine up, and I distinctly 
heard a gun snap as mine came to a 
level. Just beneath the medal the barest 
tip of the front sight showed in the 
noteh and my finger tightened. I saw 
a puff of smoke but heard no shot. It 
seemed still, but I could see that awful 
mouth get larger instantly and that the 
body stooped so much that it went al- 
most out of sight. I swung the lever 
and turned to the others. Their faces 
were just blank astonishment. I held 
some place on the fellow with the gun 
and pulled again and again. This time 
I heard the shot, but when the smoke 
cleared the only one visible was the one 
with the spear. He was running for the 
brush all bent over and I took a shot 
in his direction, but he still ran. I then 
got on the boulders and saw my painted 
friend stooped over and going, but very 
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slowly. I tried to shoot at him again 
but the magazine was empty. I had 
fired fourteen shots and only knew of 
firing three. I crammed one cartvidge 
in the barrel and took a last erack at 
the runner just as he tried to climb the 
soft soil. He fell over backward; then I 
started to fill up the magazine. When 
this was done I turned my attention to 
Big Mouth, and at the sécond shot he 
quit walking and fell on his face, tying 
quiet. Then I looked for the third. the 
one who had the rifle, but could not see 
him; but there was a piece of cotton- 
wood Jog in the bottom almost broad- 
side to me. I ran forward and ther saw 
him lying by it in hopes of concealing 
himself. I fired once again. He did 
not move. From my position now I 
should have been able io see all three, 
but the one next to the bank and brush 
was gone. Immediately it came tc me 
that he had gone for help. This put me 
in a panic and I made for the river. 
Whether I swam or waded it I do not 
know, but when I got on the other side 
I ran and I never knew before how fast 
I could do this act. Once since I have, 
but that is another story. When I was 
opposite the camp I tried to cross but 
had to go a long way up. The horse 
wrangler saw me and rode his horse in 
deep, then threw his rope and towed me 
out. 

When asked how | got over the river 
and why, I told him my tale. He looked 
astonished and said, ‘‘Grab my stirrup 
and we will get the rest of the boys and 
clean up that bunch before it gets too 
late.’’ 


On arriving close to camp we shouted, 
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‘*Tndians You should have seen that 
surveyor come out of the tent. I have 
seen a rabbit come out of a hole when a 
ferret was in the warren, and that is the 
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closest I can dereribe his exit, or rather 
his appearance on the scene. When told 
the story he shouted several times, ‘‘ We 
Will all be killed.’ Then he said for 
every man to ‘‘get into the brush and 
hide.’’ At this the horse wrangler and 
another man told him some very plain 
truths in a very profane way and ad- 
vised ‘‘that if anyone was afraid the 
proper place to resist attack was away 
out on a bar as far from brush as they 
could get.’’ The boss still wanted to go 
to the brush, but was threatened with 
hog-tying if he did not keep quiet. The 
rest of the crowd did not want to go that 
evening to the seat of war. I did not 
care about it myself—l ‘* rather 
tired,’’ and then I did went some tea, 
and ham, and bread, and other things, 
but the boys concluded to move camp on 
to the bar. ‘They did so, and I can feel 
some of those stones yet. I know I felt 
them, all right, for I never slept a wink 
(that face was before me all the time), 
and I think few of the others did. | 
could hear the surveyor moaning all 
night, the wrangler snoring and the-boys 
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Was 


on guard whispering. 

Before daylight the wrangler anu an- 
other took repeaters and went towards 
where I deseribed. They found the place 
with the deer still there; also where the 
Indians had been in the brush. They 


said there were about seven or eight 


horses, no teepee, and from that they 
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would say it was a small horse-stealing 
party who, finding me alone, as they 
thought, with a muzzle-loading rifle 
empty, as my actions at the deer inad 
led them to believe, concluded they 
woukd have a scalp and another gun. 
They brought in a muzzle-loading rifle, 
discharged, made in Wisconsin, and a 
double-barrel shotgun with the barrels 
eut off about 12 or 14 inches; one barrel 
was loaded with a burst cap on the nip- 
ple, and the left discharged. The name 
on this was gone, but there was a gilt 
stop and then COLN. also in gilt. I have 
the rifle still. The old double I gave 
away years ago to a gentleman making a 
collection of arms. 

The party started immediately after 
breakfast for Glendive, and that boss 
worked in the lead all the time, cussing 
the pack animals; but I noticed he did 
not curse their drivers. When wé got to 
Glendive I got my check, and the other 
boys theirs, and then proceeded to the 
Blue Front to cash them. There we told 
our little tale. When the surveyor got 
things stowed he went to get supper and 
‘‘wondered if they had anything good to 
eat.’’ The restaurateur might or might 
not have heard of his behavior, but he 
requested him to go to a place where 
the climate is bad, but the company ex- 
cellent, and do it pronto! He must have 
followed the advice, for I never saw him 
since. 
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FIRST BEAR 


BEAR HUNTING IN COLORADO 


T. J. KERR, M. D. 


The sun shone bright and hot and no 
cloud traversed the sky on the autumn 
afternoon, August 31st. All natural 
things seemed to smile invitingly as we 
started from Omaha pointing the bow 
of our automobile towards the golden 
west across the plains of Nebraska and 
Colorado, headed for the Rockies where 
we knew big game was ripe and the air 
pure and bracing enough to make the 
healthful vitality fairly leap through a 
fellow’s arteries as he scrambled over 
the rocks in quest of wild game. Our 
party consisted of my brother, Dr. J. H. 
Kerr and his wife, Carolyn, of Akron, 
Iowa, and myself and wife, Selma, of 
North Platte, Nebraska, and a more con- 
genial and fun-loving crowd could not 
be found. Luck seemed to be with us 


from the start, and our machine clipped 
along with a light, even exhaust which 
sounded like music to the ears of the 
mechanic as mile after mile passed by 
with the hot breeze fanning our faces, 
while here and there along the way oth- 
ers not so lucky had falien by the way- 
side with tire troubles. We took our 
way along the Omaha-Denver Transcon- 
tinental route, and the smooth road 
made traveling easy, and our spirits, not 
to be confined within us, escaped from 
time to time in the form of a war whoop 
of the Sioux Indian as we realized that 
we had left worry of business behind 
and were free—free for the time to’ get 
away to the call of the wild, free to get 
close to nature and live for a time be- 
neath the canopy of blue sky and sleep 
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A WOLF IS KILLED ON THE WAY. 


lt was the work of but a few minutes to skin the 
wolf and pack the hide under the back seat. 


with a blanket between us and mother 
earth. We were not in a hurry and 
when night came we stopped at any 


little town where the police would not 
look on us with too much suspicion. 
Space will not permit an account of 
the details of this cross-country trip, 
but to all who are getting old too fast, 
I would say, take that trip. The real 
pleasure and enjoyment can be experi- 
enced only, for words can not describe 
it. The 6th day found us a few miles 
out from the little town of Otis on the 
plains of Colorado with friends living 
on a claim, and we stopped two days. 
As the country here was covered with 
prairie dogs, it afforded the best of 
rifle practice before we should enter the 
field -of larger game. Many prairie 
dogs ceased to exist after those two days, 
but as they are a great pest we felt we 
were doing our country a favor. The 
girls each were armed with .303 Feather- 
weight Savages, I using a .35 Reming- 
ton automatic, while Dr. J. H. handled 
a .401 Winchester automatic, besides a 
.22 Winchester automatic, which we 
used for small game. The records for 
close shooting were broken by the girls, 
they on one or two occasions having 
picked off prairie dogs at 225 yards 











NEARING CALIFORNIA PARK ON TH® WAY TO THE HUNTING GROUNDS. 
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distant with open sights. Both girls by 
their fine shooting made us wonder 
whether or not we would be in the game 
at all. 

On September 7th we again packed 
into the auto and started on the last 
relay to Denver. About two hours out 
we saw a wolf running along a hill 
about 300 yards distant. 
got out our rifles and took careful aim. 
Both rifles cracked simultaneously and 
Mr. Wolf pitehed forward, hit by both 
bullets as we afterwards found. It was 
the work of but a few minutes to skin 
the wolf and pack the pelt under the 
rear seat, and we were again on’ our 
way. We saw two antelopes on the hills 
as we neared Denver, but as there was 
no open season for antelope, we could 
but turn our field glass on them and see 
them ‘lope lightly away over the ridge. 

Arriving at Denver on the 8th, we 
completed our outfit in the smaller de- 
tails and took the train over the Moffat 
road at 8:30 the next morning for 
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We hurriedly: 














OUR QUEST FOR BEAR 
WE PRACTICED THE ART OF 
SELF-DEFENSE. 


BETWEEN ACTS IN 


Steamboat Springs, arriving there at 8 
o’clock the same evening. It was here 
that we met our guide, Steve Elkins, 





ROCKS OF QUAKER MOUNTAIN 
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and his wife and two children, Harold 
and Elsie, which completed our party. 
After a good night’s sleep and a hasty 
breakfast our ears were greeted with a 
new sound, the noise of the hounds and 
the hoof beats of our pack train, which 
Steve had all ready, and we were off 
to the mountains. It is not necessary 
to dwell long upon the two days’ sad- 
dling out, and it would be impossible 
to go into detail, which perchance would 
not interest the reader, but which left 
an impression upon us which will live 
long in memory. To those of us who 
had not taken a trip of this kind, many 
things of interest came under our ob- 
servation as we rode farther and farther 
into the wilderness. The girls stood the 
trip well. 

On September 11th we pitched camp 
near California Park and in sight of 
Bear’s Ears and Sugarloaf mountains, 
which we came to know better before 
our hunt was over. September 12th, we 
fixed camp until late in the afternoon, 
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when Dr. J. H. made up his mind to 
scout around Sugarloaf for bear signs 
and invited me to accompany him, which 
I consented quite readily to do. I had 
never done real timber riding and I 
found there was several features of the 
game which I was not accustomed to, 
but nevertheless I fell into the ways 
quite readily. We scouted around the 
base of the rock slides for a couple of 
hours and found many bear tracks 
around water holes and beaten paths 
leading to and from the spruce timber, 
all of which Dr. J. H. pointed out to 
me. We returned to camp, ate a hearty 
supper and went to bed to arise on the 
morning of the 13th ready for bear. 


The girls being tired, remained in 
camp while Steve and his boy, Dr. J. H. 
and I, started for Sugarloaf Mountain. 
About five miles from camp the dogs 
got uneasy and in a few minutes broke 
on a hot trail. Everybody was off like 
a shot and I followed the best I could, 
dodging trees and jumping logs. Our 
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LAKE, WHERE THE GIRLS TRIED IN VAIN FOR FISH. 
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horses were trained to the timber and 
sure-footed, otherwise I would have had 
more than I could Jook after 
in that first chase. However, 


at least 
I came 
up with the: party on a hill and we could 
hear the hounds below us hot on the 
trail. It was decided that we would 
split, Steve and Harold following the 
hounds while Dr. J. H. and I eut 
around to head off Mr. Bear. We had 
not gone far when the hounds seemed 
to be coming our way. We galloped to 
a rise and heard a crashing of under- 
brush in front of us and a moment later 
observed a black exceeding the 
speed limit, dodging between the trees 
to our left. We unslung our rifles and 
the earth fairly trembled as our auto- 
maties barked rapidly, but we could see 
the bear only about one-fortieth part of 
a second, Ag he jumped between trees 
we could not hit a vital spot, although 
Dr. J. 
and he 
was off. I paused a moment to replace 
my rifle and then I had lost both he 
and the hounds which were now close 
on the heels of the bear. I followed the 
sovnds the best I could and got into 
a ‘‘jaek-pot’’ (thicket of small spruce 
and underbrush) which took me a couple’ 
of minutes to get out of. Finally get- 
ting clear of it, I galloped to the top 
of a rise which proved to be sort of a 
cliff, and about 200 feet below me down 
the side of the mountain I heard the 
worst conglomeration of sounds I had 
ever listened to—hounds barking and 
the sound of horns blowing 
‘*treed.’’ Going around, I made my 
way down the cliff to the souree of 
many sounds and saw a fine specimen 
of black bear about 100 feet up in a 
spruce tree. Being told where to shoot 
so not to spoil the pelt, the Remington 


bear 


we found later that he was hit. 
H. ealled one word, ‘‘follow,’’ 


several 
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THE CULINARY DEPARTMENT 


The biscuits which Dr. J. H. turned out were of 
the best variety and abundant tn number. 


spoke and we strapped my first bear on 
the saddle and made for camp. After 
dinner, Dr. J. H., myself and the girls, 
Sammie and Birdie, saddled our horses 
and started for the trout stream about 
three miles distant, but fisherman’s luck 
was with us only to a certain extent, 
the day being cloudy, and we caught 
enough trout for a fry, but as we were 
not bent on making a haul, were 
satisfied and the smell of trout in the 
pan that night was exceedingly appe- 
tizing to hungry hunters. 
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September 14th.—The entire party 
again started for Sugarloaf Mountain, 
and a short distance beyond where the 
trail had been struck the day before 
the dogs again started. This day I was 
assigned to take care of 
the ladies and as the 
others dashed away after 
the dogs we followed for 
a short distance until 
they werc out of hearing 
on the east side. We then 
turned to the west side 
in hope of meeting them 


after they had cireled 
the peak. We went a 
short distance and 


camped in a clearing and 
waited, but this day we 
were doomed to disap- 
ment, for the trail went 
around the entire peak 
and started 
Bear’s 


towards 
Kars Mountains, 
and about 3 o’clock Steve 
took off the dogs and we 
returned to camp. We did 
not go out the next day 
on account of the horses 
having gone on a hike 
during the night and 
could not be located, al- 
though Steve spent the 
entire day in the woods 
in search of them. Sam- 
mie and I tried for trout 
in the afternoon, without 
success. 

September 16th. — We 
again started early, the girls remaining 
in camp. This time the dogs struck a 
trail near the foot of Bear’s Ears and, 
after following it a short time, the pack 
divided. One trail gave out and some 
of the dogs returned, and as we paused 
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in a litlie park, we heard the leaders 
baying about half a mile ahead. Steve 
hurried on and in a short time we heard 
his horn sound the signal, ‘‘treed.’’ We 
serambled through the brush and over 








BRUIN AND HIS CAPTORS AFTER REACHING CAMP. 


logs on foot and came up out of breath 
and found a fine specimen of brown 
bear in a large spruce tree. The day 
was too dark for pictures, so we had to 
omit this feature. This specimen be- 
longed to Dr. J. H., so his never-failing 
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THE BIG BEAR SKIN HUNG OVER THE AUTO. 
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Winchester secured the lovely pelt and hear or find them and they came back 
we returned to camp. during the afternoon. The timber was 

September 17th—We again started so thick and the ground so rough that 
early, the entire party this time headed it was impossible to follow the dogs on 
for Quaker Mountain, about eight miles this mountain, and when they passed 


into the deep canons it 
was impossible to hear 
them, so we lost our bear. 
However, we spent the 
remainder of the after- 
noon in rock climbing 
and taking pictures, re- 
turning to camp at dark. 
We knew there were many 
bear on this mountain, 
and not being satisfied 
with our attempt, we re- 
turned next morning. This 
time we left the girls be- 
side a pretty little lake on 
the mountain in which we 
had seen what we sup- 
posed to be many fish 
jumping out of the water. 
This day, as before, the 
dogs struck a trail early 
and we endeavored to fol- 
low or locate them, but 
failed. We encircled the 
entire mountain without 
success. Steve lost his 
rifle on this trip, and to 
eap the climax, when we 
returned to the lake, the 
girls had expected to have 
an abundance of fish, but 
the supposed fish we saw 
jumping up. out of the 
water were nothing but 


south of camp. The girls again camped water dogs, a small fish animal, which 
in a little park beside a running stream, wouldn’t take a bait and would be of no 


and shortly afterward the dogs started use if caught. Along the edge of the lake 






on a trail, which was good, but they we found an aged inscription carved 
again got scattered and although we be- on a tree which read ‘‘Fool’s Lake— 
lieved the leaders treed, we could not no fish here.’’ Our ill luck had not 
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STEVE ELKINS, THE GUIDE, AND THE 
BIG BLAR. 
left us yet, for on the way to camp, 


the 


ing 


horse ridden by Mrs. J. H., fail- 
to clear a deep running ditch, fell 
in and threw her to the ground, slight- 
knee. However, we 
managed to get the horse out and fin- 
ally reached camp, tired but in good 


ly injuring one 


spirits. 

September 19th.—The girls remained 
in camp while we went to Sugarloaf 
Mountain and as before struck a trail, 
but it seemed that the game was too far 
ahead of us. It was the opinion of 
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Elkins and Dr. J. H. that these were 
made by a silver-tip, as one was known 
to be in that neighborhood. We followed 
the trail as long as it lasted and returned 
to camp about 4 o’clock. The next day, 
Elkins, Harold and I started early for 
Dr. J. Hl. was 
to bring the girls along and leave them 


Bear’s Ears Mountain. 


in a convenient place and join us in a 
chase if there was one. We went to the 
the mountain and the dogs 
struck a trail, but the timber was too 


base of 


thiek to ride so we left our horses and 
Steve and Harold fol- 
lowed the dogs while I cireled the moun- 
tain higher up to head him off, if he 
doubled back. It was the longest tramp 
we had on the trip and we covered many 


followed on foot. 


miles over rocks and logs that day. The 
trail led almost entirely around the 
mountain and ended several miles to the 
west, where Steve took off the dogs late 
in the afternoon, We kept on around 
the and found the ladies 
camped in @ little park in which Dr. 
J. H. appeared in a few minutes. After 
a light lunch, we made our way back 
to where we left our horses, and all re- 
turned to camp. 


mountain 


Our luck had been against us for the 
last few days, and we had already re- 
mained overtime in the mountains, but 
we decided to have one more turn at the 
bear before leaving. Accordingly, we 
arose early on September 21st, the la- 
dies remaining at camp. The dogs were 
all foot-sore and lame, but daylight 
found us on Sugarloaf Mountain for the 
last time. We struck a trail early, Dr. 
J. H. and myself riding together, Steve 
and Harold following the dogs. The 
country was very rough and fallen tim- 
ber and underbrush made it almost im- 
possible to ride. At times the trail was 
hot, then cold, and we began to fear our 




















ill luck was to be repeated. We circled 
the mountain to the north side, rode 
back and forth between Sugarloaf and 
North Mountain in the worst mess of 
Jack-pots we had ever been in. The dogs 
gave voice at times and we knew they 
were trying to straighten out the trail. 
About 10 o’clock the whole pack gave 
voice and seemed to be located at one 
point to the west and baying as though 
they had brought their game to a fight. 
We tried to get to them, but before we 
got through the dense mass of fallen 
trees and brush they had moved west. 
We followed as best we could, at times 
lcsing all sound, and at other times a 
faint sound could be heard far ahead. 
Dr. J. H. and I still held together. We 
had heard Elkins’ horn ahead and at 
times behind us, but had lost him by 
this time entirely. We hurried on as 
fast as we could get into a mire and get 
out again. The dogs went around the 
mountain and started towards Bear’s 
Ears. Steve got out of the thicket first, 
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HOME AGAIN WITH THE TROPHIES OF THE HUNT. 
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far below us, heard the dogs heading to- 
wards Bear’s Ears, and started around 
in a little park in the hope of heading 
off the bear. We finally got clear of 
the dense timber, rode to the top of a 
raise and thought we heard faint sounds 
about two miles ahead. It took us half 
an hour to force our way through to the 
dogs, who were on a hill in dense spruce 
timber, and when we came up they were 
lying around on the ground completely 
winded, while up in a monster spruce 
tree about 125 feet from the ground was 
a black bear which looked about the size 
of an elephant to me. Dr. J. H. left 
me on guard while he hurried back to 
camp about sixteen miles away to get 
the girls. Steve and Harold came up in 
a few minutes at the call of my horn. 
In about two hours all of the ladies ap- 
peared, guided by Dr, J. H., and we 
took pictures from all sides. As we had 


but one bear and two girls to shoot, it 
was decided that both 
once. 


should fire at 
Having pointed out a vital spot, 
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both .303 Savages cracked simultan- 
eously and the king of bears crashed to 
the ground. Later it was found that 
both bullets had broken his neck in two 
different places, so either shot would 
have eaused instantaneous death. Good 
shooting for girls, and yet they seemed 
not at all boastful about the feat they 
had aecomplished, It was hard on both 
man and beast to get this bear to camp, 
but we finally succeeded in doing so. 
This bear, as he lay on the ground, 
measured 8 feet 4 inches from tip of 
nose to the tip of his tail and 9 feet 3 
inches from tip of nose to tip of hind 
claw. Girth, 6 feet. 

This ended our hunt. The next day 
we spent in preparation, and September 
23rd we started on horseback at 8 o’clock 
for Steamboat Springs, about forty-five 
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miles away, which we reached in the 
evening. The girls were tired, but after 
a night’s rest we boarded the train for 
Denver. On arriving there we again 
packed everything into the auto and 
turned back over the plains for home. 
Our faces were brown like the Indian, 
our muscles active and full of vigor, and 
our appetites—words fail here. It was 
not that our hunt had been a success 
only, but we had a real vacation. 

We take up our work with a new in- 
terest, and in the rush of business activ- 
ities we pause for a moment, and our 
memories fly baek to the woods and we 
see again the camp fire, and our ears 
seem to tingle with the sound of the 
chase as we live over again the scenes 
of our bear hunt among the frosted 
peaks uf tne Rockies of Colorado. 














When Thanksgiving Time is Here 


De air am gittin’ cool an’ sha’pah, an’ yo’ feel a frosty bite 
Kinduw’ creepin’ up yo’ shin bones w’en yo’ go to bed at night. 

W’en yo’ wake up in de mohnin’, snow a-squeakin’ sha’p an’ cleah, 
Sorter tends to mek yo’ membu’ dat t’anksgivin’ time is neah. 


De cabin walls am all chinked up, an’ Mammy’s gingham apern dere, 
Stuffed into de winder sash keeps out ol’ winter’s frosty air. 

De cohn is ground an’ in de woodshed wif de poak an’ ’taters neah; 
We’s jes’ revellin’ in glory, w’en t’anksgivin’ time is heah. 


Ol’ Mister Possum’s on de platter, jes’ a-drippin’ in his fat; 
Goodness, gracious, kin yo’ tell me whut’s de heabenly food to dat? 
Close beside ’im’s sweet pertaters wif de hoe-cake lyin’ neah, 

Bet yo’ life we’se libin’ high w’en t’anksgivin’ time is heah. 


‘Rastus Johnson’s tuhkeys am a-roostin’ in de apple tree, 
An’ dey gobbles kindu’ sassy-like w’eneber dey see me. 
I’se a-watchin’ dem ah tuhkeys wif an int’res’ mos’ sinceah, 

Foh dey’s mighty scrumptious eatin’ w’en t’anksgivin’ time is heah. 






BUSH PHILLIPS. 




























ONE LITTLE GOAT 
CHARLES STUART MOODY 


My liver was out of order. I had a 
‘‘erouch,’’ or it may be that I was suf- 
fering from a severe attack of general 
eussedness. I hadn’t, up to date, kicked 
the office girl or the cat, however much 
I might have felt inclined to indulge 
in that form of exercise. The sky was 
overcast and gloomy, the general 
weather conditions enough to incline a 
man to do something out of the ordi- 
nary. I had been marooned within the 
four walls of an office for a month with 
nothing to do but listen to the com- 
plaints of ailing mortals and watch the 
leaden sky between whiles. The ducks 
were all gone, my motor boat had 
sprained a tendon or had some other 
mysterious nautical complaint and was 
laid up for repairs. I sat gazing mood- 
ily (this is not intended for a pun) out 
of the office window hoping for some- 
thing to turn up when the Mercury that 
‘delivers the lightning strolled in, hand- 
ed me a yellow envelope, shoved a book 
under my nose with the instruction, 
‘sign right there.’’ I signed, tore open 
the message, glanced at it, let loose a 
yell that brouglit the office girl out of 
her day dream, made her swallow her 
gum, scared the cat into hysterics and 
upset the general quietude of my tem- 
ple of healing. The message read: 

‘*Band of goats reported at Cat-back 
mountain, Come. ‘*PERRY.”’ 

A glance at the top of the message 
and I learned that it had required the 
Mercury aforesaid exactly four hours 
and forty-seven minutes to walk four 
blocks. That is, I infer that it had re- 
quired that length of time, for the mes- 
sage had arrived in our city early in 


the morning and it was now nearing 
noon. Number 44 was due in fifteen 
minutes. That was the only train in 
twenty-four hours that would stop at 
the little Montana station where my 
friend was chief operator, train dis- 
patcher, ticket agent, baggage rustler, 
and general all-round handy man for 
the railroad company. In general I am 
a woefully disorderly individual, but 
one of my rare redeeming traits is to 
have my hunting and fishing outfits 
where I can grab them in a moment. 
With one hand I reached for the tele- 
phone to inform Wisdom (Wisdom is 
my wife) of my intended departure, 
with the other I scribbled a notice to 
pin on the office door. The message 
read: ‘‘Out of the city for several days. 
Important ease.”’ 

To dive headforemost into my sanc- 
tum, husk my ordinary dress and dive 
into my hunting clothes, shoulder my 
packsack, grab my rifle, and head for 
the depot on a run was the work of a 
few brief moments, 

Before the office girl had regained 
her equipoise, or my wife had time to 
enter a wifely protest against my un- 
seemly departure, the train was on its 
way with me a passenger. 

The fat form and genial countenance 
of my friend was visible on the depot 
platform before the train came to a 
halt. *4 
' “Where are they?’’ I asked as I 
swung off the train. 

‘“Where? Right over yonder, of 
course. Did you suppose we had ’em 
staked out here in the back yard?’’ 

‘Over yonder,’’ as indicated by a 
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wave of his hand, might mean any- 
where within a radius of 1,000 square 
miles. 

‘*When do we start?’’ 

*‘In the morning.’’ 

‘*Look here, if you know as much 
about the habits of mountain goats as 
you do about the anatomy of a train 
order sheet you would know that those 
goats might be over in Canada with 
their naturalization papers all made out 
before morning.’’ 

**Can’t help it. I have to arrange 
with the ‘big chief’ of this division for 
a leave of absence. My understudy can 
take care of things until we get back, 
but I don’t propose to let loose of a 
good job just for the sake of prowling 
around over these hills with you.’’ 

When the train pulled out Perry got 
the Superintendent on the wire and be- 
gan talking to him. The ‘‘old man’”’ 
must have been a ‘‘good Indian,’’ for 


a smile spread itself over the counte- 


nance of my friend as he listened to the 
clicking of the key. 

‘*Tt’s all right,’’ he said. 
says ‘go and get ’em.’’’ 

I wish to warn the reader that in my 
haste to get away I left my press agent 
and staff of photographers behind, so 
this will be no ‘‘personally conducted’’ 
hunt. We were simply two ‘‘sour 
doughs’’ unknown to fame, headed for 
the mountains where a band of wild 
goats had been reported. 

Mrs. Perry beat the sun out of bed 
by several degrees, and by the time be- 
lated day dawned we were swinging up 
the steep Bull river trail headed for 
Cat-back mountain which towered dim 
in the November haze. By noon we had 
entered the abrupt defiles and before 
the sun had hidden behind the shoulder 
of the hills we were nearly to timber 
line, and Bull river had dwindled to a 
brook. There was a light fali of snow 


‘*The boss 
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on the ground, an ideal tracking snow 
should the goats cross from one moun- 
tain to another. 

While Mr. Perry turned his attention 
to the dinner I selected a prominent 
point and scanned the ridges and ba- 
saltic cliffs through a pair of binocu- 
lars. Not a goat to be seen. Only an 
eagle circling about the crest of old Cat- 
back. 

On the way back to camp a two-year 
buck got in the way of a .30-30 soft 
point and I fetched him in for meat. 

After supper Perry loaded his pipe 
and proceeded to unload himself of con- 
siderable goat wisdom. 

‘There are several things to do when 
you are out after goats,’’ he began; ‘‘the 
first of these is to hunt above your 
game. The mountain goat is not the 
wisest animal on earth, but next to the 
mule he is the most stubborn. His 
overmastering desire is to get on the 
highest pinnacle he can find, then sit 
down and ‘view the landscape o’er,’ 
watching the hunter as he struggles up 
the mountain below. In the morning 
we will make a bee line for the top of 
the Cat-back and watch out for the 
goats from their own vantage point.’’ 

The idea lovked reasonable to me, 
though whether we could ‘‘beat them 
to it’? was the question in my mind. I 
so expressed myself. 


“‘That’s easy,’’ he replied. ‘‘The 
goats will come down at night to feed 
and we will get up there before they 
Ciseover that we are in the country.”’ 

We retired and spent an indeterm- 
inate number of sleepless ages waiting 
for the dawn. I had fallen into a 
troubled sleep to dream of gigantic 
billy goats walking over my bed with 
ice-cold hoofs and my rifle out of 
reach, when Perry punched me cleverly 
between the ribs with his elbow and 
whispered in ghostly accents, ‘‘Get up 
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and cook breakfast; it’s your turn. I 
cooked supper.’’ 

Nothing loth, I tumbled out and shiv- 
ered around until I got a fire going. 
Breakfast over, we headed for the top 
of the mountain. It was a stiff climb 
and the sun was well up before we 
reached timber line, beyond which tow- 
ered the mountain peaks still several 
thousand feet. Noon came before we 
had topped the ridge. There was not a 
goat track on the mountain. We pros- 
pected the ridge for half the afternoon 
without finding any goat sign. I was 
about ready to give the hunt up in dis- 
_ gust and spend my superfluous energy 
in anathematizing the man who fur- 
nished the information. We were stand- 
ing on the topmost crest of a ridge lead- 
ing up to Cat-back. As a final precau- 
tion I swept the country below with my 
glasses. There was no snow on the slide 


reck and I saw a small flock of goats 
feeding on the moss. I handed Perry 
the glasses and directed him where to 
look. He had never been introduced to 
the modern high power binocular and 
did not gauge the distance proper'y. 


He took one look, then whispered, 
“‘Great guns! They are right down 
there.”’ 

**Correct,’’ I replied. ‘‘Right down 
there about three miles.’’ 

He took the glasses down and looked 
at the tiny white patch just visible in 
the distance. 

How to stalk the game was a prob- 
lem we had to solve. The goats were 
out in the open with not a tree or shrub 
cr ravine within miles. We were upon 
the summit of the ‘‘backbone’’ looking 
down at them. 

A curious accident brought the game 
within range. While we were trying 
to study out some plan to approach 
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them without being seen, a large brown 
bear walked out on the slide rock be- 
low where the goats were feeding. With 
one accord they started for the top of 
the mountain, bounding over the rocks 
like so many large rubber balls. The 
bear stopped, sniffed the air, then pro- 
ceeded with his business. The band 
made for the top of Cat-back, some two 
miles from where we stood. 

‘*Now is the time to move,’’ said Mr. 
Perry. 

We crossed the ‘‘backbone’’ in order 
to keep the ridge between us and the 
game and hurried up the rough coun- 
try. It was growing late when we 
veached the base of the last peak and 
the goats were nowhere visible. I swept 
the country with my glasses in vain. 
There was nothing left but to scale the 
peak, for they had evidently outdis- 
tanced us and were somewhere among 
the basaltic cliffs. We separated and. 
being constructed upon a more extend- 
ed plan, I walked faster than my com- 
panion and ha rounded the southern 
shoulder of the cone before he came up. 
i had about lost hope of seeing the goats 
again when I almost ran over them rest- 
ing in a sheltered nook. I caught one 
fleeting glimpse of the whole bunch 
bounding over the rocks, and before I 
could bring my rifle to bear, they were 
gone. In a moment I heard my friend 
shoot. Then a clatter among the rocks 
and here came the band back. I singled 
out the leading old billy and let drive. 
To my surprise that obstinate animal 
never halted, nor did he give the slight- 
est indication that he intended doing so. 
If anything, his pace increased. As he 
struck the skyline before going over, | 
sent another ball after him with exactlv 
the same result. By this time I grew 
reckless and began wasting ammunition. 
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T say ‘‘wasting’’ advisedly, for so far 
as netting me any goat meat was con- 
cerned the expenditure was fruitless. 
When the last goat disappeared, which 
aid not require nearly so long as I have 
been telling this, I ran forward and 
zazed down upon a wilderness of jut- 
ting rocks and stunted brushwood, but 
‘nary a goat. 

I rejoined my companion. He was 
gazing ruefully at a scrawny yearling, 
almost torn in two by a rifle ball. 

**T wish you would obligingly kick 
ine,’’ he exclaimed as I approached. ‘‘I 


had the pick of the bunch and picked 
cn this cadaver.’’ 


‘*How did it happen?’’ I asked. 


‘I’m hanged if I know. I guess I 
had to shoot the blamed thing to keep 
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it from running over me. It wasn’t 
six feet away when I killed it. I sim- 
ply got ‘lccoed’ and couldn’t see any- 
thing else. I swear it looked as big as 
a yearling steer.’’ 

‘‘Why didn’t you kill that old 
billy ?”’ 

‘‘Same reason you didn’t. I couldn’t, 
that’s why.’’ 


I saw that my friend was out of hu- 
mor over something and I refrained 
from putting any more leading ques- 
tions. We got the goat into camp and 
next day I lugged the skin ont to the 
railroad just to prove that we had killed 
a goat. Perry was so disgusted that he 


refused to have anything to do with it. 
Even tried to bribe me to say that I 
had killed it, but I was incorruptible. 











Morning 


Estes Park, Colorddo. 


The rays of light from morning sun, like shafts of gold 
Flung upward from beyond the hills by unseen bow, 

The herald of the coming day, with quick’ning light, 

Blots out the stars—and the night shades withering go. 
Patches of fleecy clouds now fleck the eastern sky, 

And slowly drifting on the morning air, 

Their opal tints in contrast with the new born blue, 

Make like a moving picture wonécrous fair. 

The snow-crowned mountain peaks now catch the growing light, 
That quickly spreads o’er hill and plain afar— 

A burst of dawning glory breaking on the sight, 

Flooding the land with beauty near and far. 

The scraggy hills and rounded, overhanging crags, 

Where nought but shadows dwell, and shifting sand, 
Bathed in the morning’s golden light, seem now transformed 
To dimpled, sun-kissed glades of fairyland. 


W. J. YELATS. 
































“FOR FIVE MIt.ES WE POLED THE CANOES THROUGH A TORTUOUS TRAIL THAT OUT-TWIST- 
ED ANY OF BOSTON’S OLD-TIME COW-PATHS.” 


THE ‘GATOR THAT OWNED HIMSELF 


TEXT AND PHOTOS BY 


JULIAN A. DIMOCK 


‘*Trees, trees, everlasting trees! What 
I want to see is an alligator,’’ exclaimed 
the professor. ‘‘Here I come ’way down 
into the big ¢ press swamp and the ever- 
glades, where I’ve always been told that 
alligators grow on every bush, and I 
haven’t seen a blessed one! Frank, I 
don’t believe you’ve got any ’gators 
anyway.’”’ 

‘*What’ll you give me to show you 
one?’’ asked the boy. 

‘*Your wages. Otherwise I’ll dock 
you as a fake guide,’’ replied the pro- 
fessor. 

This was the beginning. 

Aided by Little Billy, we hud found 
the camp of ‘‘Liltly Tiger,’’ and the 
professor had added materially to the 
collection of Seminole implements which 
he was making for his museum in the 
metropolis. He had been working hard 
and continuously and felt that he had 
earned a holiday. So the next morning 


the professor, our two canoe-men and I 
left the Seminole camp for a day’s hunt. 

For five miles we poled the canoes 
through a tortuous trail that out-twisted 
any of Boston’s old-time cow paths I 
never caught it erossing itself, but I 
know it made several spiral revolutions, 
as it wound around masses of saw-grass, 
over half-submerged meadows and 
through labyrinths of 
Then for another mile we waded, pulling 
and pushing the canoes. One man walks 
ahead of the canoe and pulls. He fol- 
lows the trail and has the privilege of 
stepping on every moccasin lying on the 


cypress trees. 


bottom or hidden among the grasses by 
the side. If unselfish, he seldom avails 
of the full privilege, generously prefer- 
ring to leave some reptiles for the man 
who is tramping behind, pushing the 
moceasin that has a 


eanoe. A eanoe 
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dragged over him is fighting mad, and 
vents his spite on the first moving ob- 
ject that comes within striking distance. 
A man can wear stout, high boots as a 
measure of precaution, but he doesn’t. 
The water is hot, the mud is sticky and 
deep and the sun is high and relentless, 
in the good old summer time. If a man 
wears heavy foot-gear under such cir- 
cumstances he will surely die, but if a 
moccasin bites him, he may die, but pro- 
bably won’t. I brought canvas sneakers 
and wore them. ‘The collector brought 
splendid boots of the best make and wore 
—his feet bare, or covered with Indian 
moccasins. 

The canoes stopped and neither push- 
ing nor pulling served to budge them. 

‘*This is where we leave the canoes,”’ 
said Frank. It seemed a safe statement 
of fact. 

‘*T’ll agree to that,’’ said I, ‘‘but I'll 
bet you two nickels you can’t find ’em 
again, without a day’s hunt.”’ 

‘*Take you!’’ exclaimed Frank. ‘‘T’ll 
not only find ’em, but I’ll walk straight 
to ’em, whenever you say the word.”’ 

An: the boy spoke the truth. The man 
of the wilderness possesses some instinct 
that permits him to circle through a re- 
gion that he has never before seen and 
that is positively without recognizable 
landmarks, and complete the cireumnav- 


igation within five feet of where he be- 
gan it. Few things will so demolish my 
self-esteem as a trip in this Big Swamp 
with a man that ‘‘jes’ nat’rally knows 
it.’’ I got turned around on a wagon 
road in that region within 200 yards of 
camp, and since that time have never 
stirred out of sight without a compass 
and a guide.’ Once I had the pleasure of 
taking Frank through a city, and that 
was the one time when I ever felt that 
my soul was my own, when with him. 

Frank carried a rifle, ‘‘in case a wild 
turkey should attack him,’’ and my ¢a- 
noe man slung the big camera over his 
shoulders. The Collector and I were 
heavily handicapped, on the trail, by our 
own moderate weights. 

We waded through thickets, crossed 
open gladesof wet prairie land, and 
floundered beneath festooned branches 
of great cypress trees. The natives 
walked as easily as if they were on the 
‘*Great White Way,’’ but my feet stuck 
in the mud and would scarcely pull out, 
vines tangled themselves across the path 
and tried to trip me up, while their sharp 
thorns tore my hands and face. The 
mosquitoes bit, an occasional sandfly got 
busy, and I knew that redbugs were bur- 
rowing beneath my skin to make all 
kinds of trouble later. The sun was 











“THIS IS WHERE WE LEAVE THE CANOES,” SAID FRANK. 








WE CROSSED OPEN GLADBES OF WET PRAIRIE LAND. 


pouring down on us, for, except in the 
dense thickets, there was little effective 
shade, and from head to foot the perspi- 


ration was rolling off me. It was new 
to the Professor, for it was his first trip 
to Florida. 

‘*Here’s a ’gator trail, but it’s a week 
old,’’ said Frank, who was walking 
ahead, as he pointed to a slight depres- 
sion in the grass, with a faint line still 
showing in the mud. In walking, or 
rather crawling, for the alligator rarely 
lifts its body clear off the ground, the 
creature drags the tip of its tail, leaving 
a tiny mark in the mud. The breadth of 
the footprint itself, and the distance be- 
tween them, tells an expert the size of 
the reptile that made them. 

We walked on and on. The boys said 
little, but occasionally made detours to 
look for a pond in the midst of some 
thick clump of cypress trees. Even the 


spirits of the Professor became subdued. 
while I was too hot and tired to do more 
than drag one foot after the other and 
make sundry swipes at especially vicious 
mosquitoes. 

Our lunch we ate in the shade of a 
cypress head, sitting on the curious knee 
of this amphibious tree. When the word 
was given to start again, I was too tired 
to get up and seemed stuck fast to the 
cool and comparatively comfortable seat 
on the tall giant’s knee. I only got un- 
der way with groans of pain and camel- 
like lurches. 

Again we walked and walked and 
walked. We went through thickets and 
across open bits of prairie. We waded 
in knee-deep mud and walked on hard 
caked mud. I was nearly dead when, in 
the middle of an open meadow, we came 
to a little round pond. 

Around the pond the grass Stood 
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straight and unyielding. Not a ripple 


disturbed the surface of the water. At 
one corner I fancied that the grass was 
slightly bent as if at some remote time 
something might have passed that way. 
A little point of land stuck out into the 
pond, and on it the mud was slick as a 
little boy’s hair made ready for school. 
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gator is his tanned skin, but that may 
best be seen in city shops. 

The Professor was all excitement. 

‘*How are you going to get him out?”’ 
he asked Frank. 

‘Wade in-after him, grab his jaws, 
hold ’em shut and pull the eritter out,”’ 
replied the boy. 

















“WAIT UNTIL I SEE IF I CAN GRUNT HIM UP.” 


‘*Here’s your ’gator,’’ said Frank, 
turning to the Collector. 

‘Hold on; wait till I get out by ko- 
dak,’’ excitedly exclaimed that individ- 
ual, It was his first alligator. I had 
been there before, and sat down on a 
bunch of grass to rest. Leisurely my 
heavy camera was unslung while we con- 
sidered ways and means for bringing the 
unseen creature unharmed to shore. The 
most interesting thing about a cead alli- 


‘*Let me come with you?’’ queried the 
searcher after knowledge. 

‘Sure !’’ responded Frank; ‘‘only you 
want to be careful not to step on his 
head. He might bite you.”’ 

‘*How do I find his head, so as not to 
step on it?’’ 

‘*Feel ’round ecareful-like with your 
toes in the mud first,’’ responded the 
boy, ‘‘but wait until I see if I can grunt 
him up.”’ 

The hunter’s version of ’gator talk is 
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2 noise like the grunt of a small pig. As 
made by an alligator it may be a saurian 
greeting, a message of defiance or a ery 
for help—of that I can only guess. 
When made by a _ hunter, the reptile 
within hearing may think it the appeal 
of a baby razorback lost in the wilder- 
ness. Plenty of puppy dog meat is the 
saurian idea of bliss supernal, although 
into this diet young pig may be intro- 
duced occasionally without material 
abatement of the celestial jey. What- 
ever the reason, an aliigator, uneducated 
in the ways of man, will always investi- 
vate such a grunt. So closely have they 
been hunted that sad experience has 
taught the Florida saurian that such a 
eall is frequently followed by a rifle 
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shot, stili the chances are two to one that 
this ‘‘ ’gator talk’’ will bring to the sur- 
face of the pond every alligator within 
hearing. 

Three times Frank grunted without ef- 
fect. A fourth attempt brought a reply. 
In the middle of the pond was a slight 
disturbance of the water. A few bub- 
bles wriggled to the surface and broke 
as they reached it. A little stirring of 
the mud and a slight quiver of the water 
suggested some moving object below the 
surface. 

**Look quick, over there,’’ said Frank, 
pointing to the center of the pool; ‘‘he’ll 
be up in a minute.”’ 

Two tiny dots appeared, rising into 
view with less disturbance than as many 
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TWO TINY DOTS APPEARED, RISING INTO VIEW WITH LESS DISTURBANCE THAN AS 


MANY 


BUBBLBS. 





“TWO EYES UNBLINKINGLY SURVEYED US.” 


bubbles. They were the eyes of the 
creature. A third black dot appeared 


about eight inches from the first two. 


This was the end of the brute’s nose. 
Very slowly the specks turned until the 
last to appear was pointed directly to- 
wards us, and on each side of it the two 
eyes unblinkingly surveyed us as we 
stood on the bank. Half a minute the 
creature remained motionless, then with- 
out a perceptible movement sunk from 
sight. The surface of the pond was un- 
disturbed. Not a ripple marred it, not a 
trace of stirring mud gave token of life 
within its depths. 

‘‘He’s only a little fellow, not mor’n 
5 foot long. We can easy fetch him 
out,’’ said Frank. 

Wading a pond in the Big Cypress 
Swamp is about as easy for a man as a 
promenade on sticky paper is for a 
fly. One foot is placed securely on the 
mud. To remove it the other foot is 
planted slightly in advance of the first. 
To pull out the first you bear down on 


the second. The result should be that 
the one comes up as the other sinks down. 
The outcome is that the one sinks and 
the other remains firmly planted. The 
only relief is to throw yourself in the 
water and_ half-swim, §half-paddle 
through the soup-like consistency. 

Frank maneuvered himsclf through 
the substance as if he carried one of 
Stockton’s knapsacks of negative grav- 
ity. 

‘*Here he is! I’ve found him!”’ shout- 
ed Frank. ‘‘Come here, Joe, and be 
ready to grab when I lift him to the sur- 
face.’’ 

Frank worked the toes of his right 
foot into the soft mud under the ’gator’s 
head and then slowly and quietly lifted 
the creature. Slowly, slowly, slowly he 
lifted! He used his left foot as a ful- 
ecrum and his whole body as a lever. He 
leaned back and further and further as 
the reptile approached the surface. Joe 
stood ready with a stick in his hand to 
receive the beast with a light tap on the 
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nose, that should momentarily stun the 
ereature while they had time to get a 
secure hold. Slowly, more slowly, Frank 
lifted the burden resting on his righi 
foot. Joe leaned further and further 
forward, holding his stick ready for in- 
stant action. 

Down went the stick. Up flew the 
water, and both Frank and Joe jumped 
for the ’gator, so quickly that the de- 
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tail he can knock the breath out of any 
man living. It is easy to hold shut the 
jaws of a large alligator, but impossible 
to keep open the jaws of even a small 
one. So Frank was taking the safe 
course. If Joe had tried to hold the tail 
he would have been knocked a dozen 
feet. 

The ’gator squirmed and wriggled, but 
the boys had him securely. It looked 



































FRANK AND JOE JUMPED FOR THE 


fell on their heads. 
When, a second or two later, I could see 
what was happening, Frank had graspec 
the creature by the jaws, holding them 
shut with both hands, while Joe had 
hold of one hind leg and had grasped 
the animal around the body with the 
other, holding it close against his thigh. 

There was reason in these particular 
holds. <An alligator has two dangerous 
corners to his anatomy. With his jaws 
he can do much damage, and with his 


scending water 


"GATOR. 


The 


like the easiest thing in the world. 
Professor knew that he could do it. 


‘*Say, Frank, isn’t this my ‘gator? 
Why don’t I help?”’ 

‘*Come here and take his jaws if you 
want to,’’ replied the boy. 

The scientist waded up and put his 
hands beside the boy’s on either side of 
the creature’s jaws. 

*‘All right. I’ve got him,’’ said the 
museum man. ‘‘Now let’s take him to 
shore.”’ 


He and Joe started. They walked 
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through the sticky mud a few paces, 
when the creature evidently decided that 
it was time to stop the fun. There was 
a sudden, strong side swing, and Joe 
was lost to sight—the alligator had hit 
him squarely with its tail, during a mo- 
ment of carelessness. Then there was 
fun for the Professor. The ’gator 
squirmed and twisted. Against this the 
man held his own. Then the creature 
played the alligator’s trump card. He 
rolled over and over. This caught the 
captor unprepared. He struggled against 
it with all his might, but the saurian 
twisted out of his grasp, opened his jaws 
and shut them, so quickly that I only 
heard the click as they closed, and disap- 
peared under the water, taking with 
them a piece of cloth from the Collect- 
or’s trousers leg. 

Frank, in his amusement, dropped the 
case with my plate-holders and soaked 
the contents, and only years of first- 
thought-to-the-camera saved me from 
dropping my instrument while I added 
to the laughter. A moment before we 
had seen two men and an alligator mak- 
ing their way towards shore. We now 
saw one man and no alligator. Joe had 
not yet appeared above the surface, and 
the ‘gator had disappeared below it, 
Only the Professor was in sight, and he 
had a dazed expression, for the disaster 
had happened too quickly for him to 
comprehend it. 

Jo2 recovered himself and waded to 
shore, commenting on the tribe of ’gator 
in general and particular. The collect- 
or joined the group on the bank and we 
began to take account of stock. 


‘Joe, you need to learn alligator hunt- 
ing. What made you drop the thing?’’ 
queried the Professor. 
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**Did you see the way he swiped me 
with his tail? It would have knocked 
Johnson out of the ring,’’ replied the 
boy in his own defense, ‘‘ besides I don’t 
hunt ’gators thataway. I shoot ’em and 
skin ’em for their hides, and don’t try 
to make playthings of ’em.’’ 

The defence avoided the issue and I 
think is open to suspicion. Nobody won- 
dered why the blow knocked him over. 
The question was simply why he allowed 
the critter to hit him. I imagine that he 
and Frenk had a quiet chuckle over the 
affair later. 

‘*I’m going to have that ’gator,’’ an- 
nounced the collector. ‘‘We camp right 
here, and go for him in the morning. If 
anybody doesn’t want to wade in that 
pond with me, he needn’t do it, but I’m 
not going back without a ’gator and with 
only one trouser leg.’’ 

‘*We need some of that ’gator to eat, 
right now,’’ said Frank, ‘‘but I’ll take 
the gun and see if I ean find a turkey.’’ 


In an hour whe boy returned with a 
fine fat gobbler. The lack of salt was 
searcely noticeld, so famished were we 
from the day’s labors. We were without 
mosquito-bars, but fortunately the in- 
sects were few. We took turns keeping 
the smudge in operation and managed to 
get considerable sleep. 

In the morning we had turkey for 
breakfast, and then turned our attention 
to the Professor’s alligator. Frank, Joe 
and the Professor started to explore the 
pond bottom, foot by foot. Frank had 
half crossed the pool when he exclaimed : 

‘*Tt’s all over, fellows; there’s where 
the ’gator left in the night,’’ pointing to 
a faint trail leading from the other side 
of the pond. ‘‘ He’s miles away from here 
by this time.’’ 

‘*Holy Moses!’’ exclaimed the collect- 
or, ‘‘I wanted that ’gator,’’ 








A BEAR HUNT IN MEXICO 


DR. E..C. FOOTE 


The use of dogs was out of the ques- 
tion, due, first to their searcity in this 
out-of-the-way section, and secondly te 
the extreme roughness and rockiness of 
the ground. However, it looks plausible 
that dogs might be successfully used 
here, if they were properly shod with 
well fitted buckskin or rawhide shoes. 
Yet they would have to be properly 
trained, as the deer in Mexico are nu- 
merous and the hunting of deer with 
dogs should be tabooed by all sportsmen. 

Tracking was difficult; a skim of 
snow lay on the ground in the higher 
altitudes, but below 7,000 feet it had 
turned to rain or was melted. The 
weather was cold for this latitude and 
gradually growing colder. We knew 
that the bear would soon hibernate, and 
were therefore particularly anxious to 
locate a few of them before their long 
winter sleep. 

That they were fairly plentiful in this 
section was evident from the frequent 
tracks, diggings and many broken mad- 
rona trees, the berries of which were 
ripe and plentiful, and which, together 
with acorns, mast, ete., formed their 
principal diet. It must have been nutri- 
tious, for we afterward found them to 
be very fat. 

We had secured the desired number 
of deer, and decided on spending the 
remainder of our stay hunting for bear 
and lion, 

Breakfast over on the morning of 
which I write, we saddled our ponies, 
donned our ponchos, for the low-hang- 
ing clouds were weeping rain or spit- 
ting snow almost constantly. Occasion- 
ally the sun would burst through, as 
tho vainly endeavoring to dispel the 
gloom. 

From the altitude of 11,000 feet, 
which we attained after a three hours’ 


climb, we could look down upon one of 
those never-to-be-forgotten scenes from 
above the clouds—rain storm, snow 
storm, sunshine and shadow passing in 
constant panoramic review before us. 

We paused a moment to rest our 
horses and secure a picture, then began 
descending in a southwesterly direction, 
into a region where a few days before 
we had found bear signs most pientiful. 
Progress was slow owiny to the steep 
incline, which forced us to follow a zig- 
zag course. We soon dismounted and 
led our horses. These animals display 
almost human intelligence, and will ge 
in places one would suppose almost im- 
passable. 

Bear signs became fresher and more 
numerous as we neared the bottom of 
the cafion, and on arriving at water 
level we struck the very fresh track of 
a large bear. He was traveling down 
the cafion, and evidently somewhat leis- 
urely, as the tracks crossed and re- 
crossed the small mountain stream at 
the bottom. We drew the conclusion 
that he was feeding, and had not scent- 
ed or heard our approach. 

Keeping a sharp lookout ahead and 
on both sides of the mountain, we pro- 
ceeded as rapidly and cautiously as con- 
sistent, and after continuing thus for 
a couple of miles we discovered from 
other tracks that we had started a wolf 
and a bob-cat, which apparently had 
business in the same direction as the 
bear. The chase was indeed becoming 
an interesting one, even if the outcome 
was doubtful. We were getting a great 
deal cf pleasureable anticipation, and 
although we might not even catch a 
glimpse of our quarry, we knew that we 
were very close at times, for on one or 
two occasions the water had barely van- 
ished from the tracks of Bruin on his 
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emerging from the stream. The timber 
growth was fairly heavy, which of 
course favored the game. We must have 
gotten too close for his comfort, for he 
frequently wandered toward the some- 
what precipitous walls, as though seek- 
ing egress through some of the many 
deep gulches emptying into the main 
eafon. This made it very difficult for 
us to follow with any degree of cer- 
tainty, yet we persevered. After losing 
the trail several times, we picked up 
what we thought to be the right one 
some 100 yards to the left and heading 
upward. 

Knowing the speed of a bear when he 
eares to travel, and believing that we 
had alarmed him so that he would per- 
haps shake the dust of the immediate 
vicinity from his feet, we decided to 
swing slightly more to the left, proceed 
back along the side of the mountain 


and pass over a scantily wooded hog- 
back into the next cafion on our way to 
camp. We had rounded the erest and 


were well down toward the bottom, when 
my attention was attracted by the call 
of an ‘‘ivory bill,’’ a rare specie of the 
wood-pecker family, and being desirous 
of securing this one for a specimen, I 
slipped a clip of full steel jackets into 
my little Winchester .35, in order not 
to mutilate the bird beyond the possi- 
bility of mounting, should I be so for- 
tunate as to secure him, 

In my eagerness to get a shot at the 
bird, I had left the Captain some hun- 
dred yards to the rear, he being intent 
on examining some bear signs there. 

On the discovery of the ivory bill. 
we had dismounted, and left our horses. 

Just ahead the cafion made an ab- 
rupt turn to the right, at rather a 
sharply-acute angle. Imagine my sur- 
prise on reaching the turn, to see at 
the opposite side, in the apex of the 
angle a large cinnamon bear. He had 
evidently just finished picking the ber- 
ries from a small madrona tree, and for 
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a moment did not hear or scent my ap- 
proach. The rocks behind him were so 
abruptly perpendicular that escape in 
that direction was impossible. Bear do 
not ordinarily attack under such cir- 
cumstances, and I believe this one was 
no exception to the rule; but in order 
to make his ‘‘get away’’ it was neces- 
sary for him to come quarteringly to- 
ward me, to within a distance of about 
35 feet. He was about twice this 
distance to start with, and had I not 
wasted a little time trying to photo- 
graph him I might have had a standing 
shot. For a moment only he seemed un- 
decided, then took the only avenue left. 
Just before reaching the turn he raised 
partially on his hind feet, turned his 
head slightly to one side, growling sav- 
agely the meantime. This was my op- 
portunity, and taking hurried aim at 
the butt of the ear, I tired. He dropped 
in his tracks; and not until I was ex- 
amining the wound did I remember that 
I had used a full steel jacket. Fortu- 
nately it had broken his neck, and not 
until after the Captain’s arrivai did the 
full realization of the risk I had taken 
in letting him get so close before firing, 
dawn upon me. Had the bullet not 
proven instantly fatal, my four remain- 
ing cartridges might not have proven 
sufficient to stop him in so short a dis- 
tance. He proved to be an excellent 
specimen of cinnamon bear, with a coat 
worthy his splendid bulk. 

As I sit before the fire-place, with my 
feet on the rug that now adorns my 
den, smoking my pipe and dreaming in 
the retrospective of the ‘‘then of yester- 
day,’’ I feel a tugging at my knee, and 
hear the baby voice of junior saying, 
**We'll go shoot bear when I get ‘big 
man,’ won’t we, daddy ?”’ 

The ivory bill, you say? I hope and 
trust that he is still enjoying the invig- 
orating atmosphere in his native haunts, 
that hunter’s paradise, the Sierra Madre 
mountains of Sonora, Mexico. 











AN OLD-FASHIONED RIFLE SHOOT 


OTIS F. BART 
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THE COMPASS MAN—SHOWING THE OLD STYLE 


CROTCH TARGET. CROSS ON BOARD 
AT TOP OF CROTCH. 

As we alighted from our car after a 
short and anxious ride from town and 
turned in the direction of the woods. 
where the sharp crack of the rifle came 
to our ears, we realized the fact that this 
event is to be one of the largest matches 
of its kind ever held in Boone county, 
Indiana. 

The ecnditions were: Rifles only, no 
ealiber barred, any sights not containing 
glass, shot closest to cross, measured 
from center to center, which gives no 
ealiber the advantage, either large or 
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small; all crosses to be on the 
board (this is the old-fashioned 
way of shooting here in Indiana, 
as live bird shoots are prohibited 
in the state) ; sixty yards with a 
rest, forty yards offhand; forty- 
six turkeys in the coops, and two 
Winchester rifles are exhibited 
and inspected as prizes by the 
shooters; a beef stands lazily in 
the pen, ready to be divided ac- 
cording to the best shots made 
on him, first, seceond and third 
choice and on down; 10 eents 
a shot on a turkey, 50 cents a 
shot on a beef, prices in propor- 
tion to value of article to be shot 
off; shooter has the privilege of 
buying as many shots as he de- 
sires. Of course this gives a lit- 
tle advantage, but I have seen 
one shot win a quarter of beef. 
Some still hang to the old 
squirrel rifle, with various size 
ealiber and double hair-set trig- 
gers, and some have them 
equipped with globe and peep 
sights, and do excellent shoot- 
ing; others have the best of mod- 
ern rifles and have them equipped to 
suit their faney. It is. more than 
interesting to listen to the ideas of 
each individual, and you certainly hear 
gun discussion to the limit at the match. 
The shooter can shoot at any target 
that he desires, be it the standard Ameri- 
ean, German ring or the old inverted V- 
shaped target, but his cross must be on 
the board, either under the bullseye or 
in the V erotch. , 
Sometimes all four corners of the cross 
are cut out by a large ball, and the ball 
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must be cut in halves and inserted into 
the bullethole and the lines of the cross 
drawn through it again. Again the 
smaller lays in one of the forks of the 
cross, and when the compass measures 
from center to center, the ball 
stands a poor chance unless a dead cen- 
ter. 


large 


AUTHOR AT THE 60-YARD LINE AT 2 BELOW ZERO. 


All are deeply interested and great 
shouts of applause ccme from down by 
the targets as some one drives home 
loser to the cross than the rest, and so 
on until finally decided by the ‘‘ compass 
man.’’ 

Great is the day, great is the sport, and 
all are anxious to carry home some prize 
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of the day, and it isnot always the man 
with the finely equipped Stevens-Pope 
$77.00 gun that carries away the prize, 
as the old cap and ball comes in for its 
share when in the hands of an old-timer 
or one who is familiar with its technical 
points. 

I have seen Billy Hillock shoot all day 
with the old punch gun in a spot that 
could be covered with a dollar. Billy 
clings to the old punch gun and is one 
of the best shots in the county. He never 
misses a match, and his face is familiar 
to all, along with those of Farmer 
Barnes, the Aduey brothers, Jimmy Mc- 
Cann, Tyer Frazzier and many of 
Boone’s best citizens. 

Close shocting depends on the condi- 
tions, and one must remain close to the 
fire and be comfortable in order to shoot 
close in zero weather. 

The business men of the town attend 
the shoot, as well as the rural people; all 
become acquainted with each other and 
enjoy the day to the limit. 

There have been sixty-seven matches 
held in Boone county this year, but this 
one is the largest of the year. 
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THE SANDWICH MAN IS ALWAYS IN EVIDENCE AT THE MATCH. 








SHOOTING THE OLD FLINTLOCK FOR A TURKEY. 


Each prize is shot off, two matches at 
a time, until finally the coops are emp 
tied and the beef is divided into first, 
second and third choice; ete. There is 
enough on hand for all, and if the sports- 
man has the shooting ability he certainly 
can carry home something. The beef 
must make a prouit for the match-maker 
and the turkeys must help pay the ex- 
penses. 

As the day draws to a close and we 
await the ear in cold weather (two below 
zero), three cheers are given for a sport 
that is clean, honest and legitimate, and 
all come to the conclusion that the match 


was a great success in every detail, and 
that the day was spent in a royal, good 
manly way, and that such sport should 
be promoted to its highest. 

Rifle sport has its grip on old Boone 
county ; it is here to stay, and we all look 
forward to the next match with great an- 
ticipation. 

We enjoy the sport, as it tries the eye, 
the nerves, the gun and the ammunition. 

Try it, brothers, and enjoy the great 
pleasure that we do. It doesn’t cost 
much, and we feel it is as great a pleas- 
ure to shoot for a prize as to shoot and 
destroy something that we cannot use. 


“Who Holds Communion”’ 


Any person who loves nature loves 
God. One cannot look upon the tall trees 
without raising his ideals, or breathe the 
perfume of flowers without becoming a 
trifle sweeter. One cannot watch a tiny 
plant lift large clods to reach the air 
and sunlight without increasing his ef- 
fort to throw off whatever load of sin 
or uselessness holds him down. One can- 
not gaze into a clear stream, washing 


clean the brilliant pebbles below, without 
feeling a desire for cleanliness of body 
and mind. And all these thoughts, un- 
conscious as one may be of them, consti- 
tute the worship of the Creator who has 
made a temple of the earth, the blue sky 
its dome, the grass its floor, perfume of 
flowers for incense, the songs of birds 
for music and an altar of every heart 
that beats. Lucile Byerly Miller. 
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CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


No. 8—Bugs 


My financial education began early. When 
I was 10 years old I had 85 cents, and with 
it I a pocketbook. I carried that 
around for several days, but, not having very 
pressing use for it, I put it away in a safe 
place, and for the last thirty years I have 
never been able to remember where I put it. 
Consequently I now make part of my living 
writing financial articles. Rockefeller does 
the same, although the proportion is some- 
what different. But as Lawrence Hope says 
in her “Stars of the Desert:” 
“Men should be judged, not by their tint of 

skin, 
The gods they serve, the vintage that they 
drink, 

Nor by the way they fight, or love. or sin, 

But by the quality of thought they think.” 

I have quoted from her books so much 
that I think it only fair to say here that they 
are published in this country by John Lane, 
the University Press, Cambridge, U. S. A. 
Needless to say, I do not get anything for 
this free ad—for money will not buy reading 
matter in Outdoor Life—but noblesse oblige 
requires that it be mentioned. She was the 
wife of an English army officer in India, 
and committed suicide a few years ago 
When that pistol shot rang out there died 
the greatest poetess in the English language. 
“Lawrence Hope,” 
line pen name. 


bought 


of course, was her mascu- 
I shall quote from her again. 

But just now we are interested in neither 
finance nor poetry, but what the two are 
The word itself is but 
a fancy way of saying “Knowing Why.” 

We will now throw some more wood on the 
fire and take a look about us. The sound of 
the hungry horses cropping the grass shows 
that they are safe and contented; later in 
the night sudden snorts and the rush of 
hoofs will take us over there with the rifle, 


based on—science. 
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only to find nothing. The moon is just com- 
ing up, jailed by the branches of those dis- 
tant pines. The stars—Swat that mosquito! 
What are mosquitoes good for, anyhow? 

My dear sir, everything on this earth was 
not made for the peace and comfort of hu- 
man beings. The human animal has to take 
his chances with the rest of them, and al- 
though just now he is somewhat ahead of 
the others in some things it is by no means 
certain that he always will be. It has been 
well said that “Man’s only superiority over 
the other animals is in his power to kill 
them.” The trout out-swims him, the hawk 
out-flies him, the wolf out-runs him; in the 
water, on the land and in the air he is out- 
done. Yet of them all he is master, simply 
because he can indirectly kill them. From 
such as these he has nothing to fear. 

But in the insect lies a rival that some day 
may outdo man. Individuals we can kill, but 
to the best of my knowledge man never yet 
has killed off a whole tribe of insects. Their 
numbers protect them. Between man and 
his brother animals, no matter of what kind, 
there is always some bond of sympathy. The 
universal and individual love of young, for 
instance, that is implanted more or less in 
the heart of every vertebrate. But it is dif- 
ferent with the insects. Let us look at in- 
sects as a whole and see how they compare 
with man, or shall we say “man compares 
with insects?” 

Man, like the other backbone animals, is 
a jointed framework of lime, which is fes- 
tooned with delicate organs, and all covered 
by a sack of thin leather. This sack is 
filled with water. A two-inch blade, a com- 
mon needle, for instance, will inflict a mortal 
wound in any organ in the human body. 
From an engineering standpoint man phys- 
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ically is not much of a success. Iron would 
make a far stronger skeleton. The hardest, 
strongest parts are within, the softest, most 
delicate, the most vital parts are on the out- 
side. He has but one organ for each pur- 
pose. If his lungs are injured, he smothers; 
if his brain is injured, he ceases thinking; 
if his stomach is ruptured, he starves; punch 
a hole in his skin and he leaks to death: 
rip off a limb and he cannot replace it. As 
a piece of machinery he is about as delicate 
as a good watch. But the watch has its vital 
parts safely inside, its case on the outside— 
man is the reverse. Take your watch out 
of its case, put it in your handkerchief, and 
you have the vertebrates, including man, 
from an engineering standpoint. 

Now look at the insects. Their general 
construction is to have the hard parts, not 
an open framework but an enclosing case, on 
the outside. To hurt an insect you must 
give it a bone-breaking blow, not a mere 
needle thrust. Put out a few eyes, it has 
plenty left. Pull off a leg, it has plenty left, 
and may even grow a new one. It has no 
need of lungs, because it breathes from nu- 
merous openings all over its body. It also 
seems to have many brains, scattered over 
its body. Hurt one part, and the rest goes 
on much the same. As a machine the insect 
surpasses the backbone animal a hundred 
to one. 

Did it ever occur to you that if for some 
reason, say a change of temperature or a 
change in the chemical composition of the 
air, insects should become as large as dogs 
(which is very possible), that man, and prob- 
ably all other backbone animals, would dis- 
appear from the earth in a few years? Im- 
agine a pack of a million flying wolves, and 
there you have our lately swatted friend if 
he ever gets his chance. If he needs help, 
there is the bee andthe ant. Alsoafew thou- 
sand other kinds. 

Just why certain things grow to a certain 
size, or live about so long, no man knows. 
But beyond question there is a certain law 
that governs such matters, and also beyond 
question this law is directly based on the 
mutual effects of matter and energy. We 
also know that the earth is slowly changing 
in its chemical character. The ultimate out- 
come no man can say. The chances that 
insects will die out, or willremain about the 
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same in relation to the vertebrate, or will 
finally overcome and wipe out the backbone 
animals, these three chances seem to be 
about equal. Take your choice, but do not 
venture to say that the last will never take 
place. 

Even today there is not the slightest rea- 
son why any insect should not act as an en- 
gineer on the Twentieth Century Limited, 
or pilot a dreadnaught into New York har- 
bor—if it were intelligent enough. The power 
of the train or the battleship compared to 
the power of the human arm on the con- 
trolling lever is far greater than the power 
of the human arm as compared with the 
power of the insect. It would be a very easy 
matter tosoadjusta piece of common clock- 
work to the throttle that an ant’s or a fly’s 
leg would start or stop the balance wheel 
of the clockwork, and thus start or stop the 
train or ship at will. So far as physical size 
or strength is concerned, insects could run 
the United States just as well as do human 
beings, and perhaps better. It is only a 
matter of leverage, and it is just as easy to 
adjust the needed leverage to the pressure 
of grains as it is to adjust it to the pressur¢ 
of pounds. So the insect may keep his pres 
ent physical size, yet in time develop men- 
tally—if this term can be used in regard 
to insects—so that he can surpass man. 

When man begins to monkey with the bal- 
ance of nature he gets into trouble. Just 
now the balance is in man’s favor, but wil’ 
it always remain so? Perhaps there is no 
better example of the balance of nature than 
the stock market, with the “present prices” 
representing the “present situation” in na- 
ture. The prices are always going up and 
down, according to a thousand and one pres 
sures from above and below, to use the last 
two words illustratively. 

Now the way things are around us in na- 
ture today is the result of thousands of 
causes, mostly acting against each other. 
The rain, for instance, tends to cover the 
land with water, but the slope of the ground 
tends to combat this, and to drain the land 
dry. Just how wet or dry a certain part of 
the land is depends largely on how much rain 
falls, and on the slope of the land. But 
other influences make themselves felt. The 
wind also tends to dry the land, while the 
grass and trees tend to keep the land wet. 
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Going deeper into the matter, one might dig 
out several hundred causes and counter- 
causes, to say nothing of influences con- 
cerning which man today knows nothing. 
All this is called the balance of nature. A 
pair of balance scales is the illustration used, 
and the pointer sways back and forth ac- 
cording to influences of either scale pan. 
Now let us see how this balance of nature 
works out in actual practice. Take the buf- 
falo, for example. As long as he roamed the 
plains the Indians were a sore national prob- 
lem. Practically speaking, cattle raising and 
farming were impossible on the buffalo 
range. The buffalo bull could whip, and 
even kill, the domestic bull. and when he 
bred with the domestic cow, the buffalo 
hump on the half-breed calf killed the moth- 
ering cow. The buffalo ruined fences, hence 


overran crops, if any were planted in his 
Besides this, the Indian fed on the 
buffalo, and did his part to make cattle rais- 
ing and farming out of the question. With no 
farms or ranches, there of course would be no 
towns and cities, hence no railroads. Without 
going farther with our tracing out of the ef- 


path. 


fect of the buffalo, it is readily seen that 
that black, burly bull had to give up the 
ghost and depart across the Great Divide or 
the United States today would be only one- 
third the nation it is. What effect would 
this have had on science? on the world as a 
whole? on civilization? No man can even 
hope to trace out the results that the passing 
of the buffalo made possible, and that would 
never have taken place as long as the buf- 
falo remained as he had been for centuries. 
The killing of a few million of wild cattle 
changed the whole history of mankind. 

The case of the buffalo is comparatively 
plain, but there are thousands of other cases 
where we can only grope blindly and wonder 
what will happen. Some of the greatest ef 
fects seem to spring from the most trivial 
causes. One moth blew out of a scientist’s 
window in Boston, and the effects have 
changed the orchard practice of America. 
Bugs have influenced the history and prog- 
ress of mankind a million times more than 
have kings or battles. 

Most people die from sickness—in other 
words, from the attacks of bugs. This is 
true even of an army in active service. In 
this regard the following grim table, pre- 
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pared for me by one of the leading physi- 
cians of America, tells its own fatal tale: 


Anopheles mosquito 

Ptegomya mosquito 

Tsetse fly Sleeping sickness 

Bedbug Typhus fever 

House fly. Typhoid fever and Asiatic cholera 
Bubonic plague (black death) 


Here is enough against our friend, the bug, 
to account for perhaps half the deaths in the 
human race. In addition, it is extremely 
likely that many other contagious diseases 
are spread over nations, and even continents, 
both to man and the other animals, by insects 
that today we practically ignore. Evidently 
the bug, humble though he may be, is man’s 
most dangerous enemy—and the battle, 
though eons old, still hangs in the balance. 

We all know the story of the English spar 
row in America, and of the rabbit in Aus- 
tralia. Today we are seeking to kill off most 
of the fanged animals in this country, but 
before we go too far let us pause and think 
of what may be the total effect of so doing. | 
for one do not pretend to say just what 
would be the result if every bear, mountain 
lion, coyote, fox, wildcat, lynx and wolf should 
disappear from the United States. The effect 
might be favorable to man, and again the 
bad results might be so great and so unex- 
pected that in comparison the fanged ani- 
mals would be preferred. No man can say 
definitely, nor even risk a good guess. Some 
things in nature seem like triggers, innocent 
enough in themselves and apparently of 
small consequence, but when disturbed they 
release an explosion that results in the death 
of a Lincoln or the wrecking of a Maine. 

Man’s influence on the balance of nature 
is accidental rather than deliberate. He 
wipes out the buffalo and changes the his- 
tory of the world, yet he cannot so far make 
the horse or the wheat plant at home in 
American soil. They have ever to be kept 
up to standard with fresh imports from 
across the Atlantic. On the other hand, the 
sparrow and other pests thrive here better 
than in their native home. ’Tis exactly the 
same with bugs. Some we need the most 
have a hard time of it here, while others we 
do not want, like the potato bug, the bedbug, 
the fly and the mosquito, simply run over us. 
The cotton weevil costs us more than our 
army and navy combined. In fact, the crops 
of this nation are fed to bugs and birds first, 
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we humans get only the leavings, yet we 
boast considerable about that. The bug says 
nothing; he just goes on eating. A man 
never boasts about anything except that of 
which he is doubtful. The bug has a sure 
thing. 

So far we have been speaking of bugs we 
can see with the naked eye, but now let us 
get out the glass and see what we can see. 
Call them “microbes” if you will feel better 
—I don’t care. They are all just plain 
“bugs” anyway, for our purposes here. We 
soon discover that these little bugs vary in 
size as dc the mouse and the tiger, yet the 
unaided human eye cannot see even the 
tiger-sized ones. Also, by various experi- 
ments, we know that there are many mi- 
crobes too small even for our best glasses. 
Perhaps some of them are so small that 
they cannot reflect a ray of light. Yet some 
of the smallest of these bugs have in their 
time killed more men than have fangs, 
swords and waves combined. A grizzly on 
a dark night is a grizzly just the same; he 
is there and dangerous if we cannot see him 
—and the same thing applies to many of 
these little bugs we call microbes. What 
animal is more dangerous to man than the 
rat? The wolf is a pet compared to him. I 
have often wondered why we take no sports- 
man’s pleasure in rat hunting. Perhaps be 
cause it is useful, and the every essence of 
a pleasure seems to be that it must not be 
useful. Hunters, I notice, regard a bugol- 
ogist with scorn. Just why it would puzzle 
them to say. The four-eyed chap usually 
hunts the most dangerous and the hardest- 
to-get game, so the scorn cannot rest on lack 
of bravery or lack of skill. Perhaps it rests 
on sheer ignorance? Chasing bugs through 
the system of a guinea pig is, if you know 
how, just as much fun—and often far more 
dangerous—than tracking a wounded silver- 
tip. It all depends on the point of view. 
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Doctors are great hunters. And they some- 
times kill a good deal of game. 

Speaking of bugs, I might remark here 
that it often drives a writer almost “bugs’’ 
to think up subjects of interest to his read- 
ers. [I am a word-worker, just like the wood 
or iron-worker, and the subject is the design. 
How is a writer to tell what does or does not 
interest his readers? If those who read these 
lines will occasionally drop me a note, care 
of this magazine, and suggest subjects for 
these Campfire Talks, I will try to do my 
part. Here in New York City, with its 5,000,- 
000 people, there are no campfires, re- 
member—no hunters and no game. The sit- 
uation recalls the lines—again from Law- 
rence Hope: 


“To whaler’s deck and coral beach, 
To lonely ranch and frontier fort, 
Beyond the narrow bounds of speech, 

I lay the cable of my thought. 


“I fain would send my thanks to you 
(Though who am I, to give you praise?) 

Since what you are, and work you do 
Are lessons for our easier ways. 


“*Neath alien stars your campires glow, 
I know you not—your tents are far. 
My hope is but in song to show 
How honored and how dear ycu are.” 


The buffalo is gone, and with him the 
Indian, but the desert and the hills remain, 
yet they are no more eternal than the spirit 
of the hunter in the breast of man. To the 
scientist there is no great or small, no up 
or down, and the meanest thing that crawls 
proclaims the Great Mystery with the same 
unfathomable power as does the volcanic 
convulsions of a continent. Between bug 
and bear there is less measure than there 
is between the mightiest mountain and the 
smallest star. 
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“The Voice of One Crying in the Wilderness” 


(Charles Newton) 


“The King is dead; long live the King!” 

Mr. Crossman’s article on the Ross rifle, 
in the November issue, is very interesting 
from more than one standpoint. It pro- 
claims a new advertising campaign for “the 
new Ross” on the old lines. True, Mr. 
Crossman denies, with some heat, that he 
is press agent for that rifle, or that he is 
in any way interested:in the sales thereof, 
save as a matter of pride in his discovery. 
He does not now state that the new model 
will soon be placed on the market here; that 
comes a little later. But his statements are 
well worth examining. 

It was cruelly hinted, a short time ago, 
that he was booming this rifle for a con- 
sideration, This must be rebutted, and how 
could it be rebutted more effectually than by 
publicly abusing the model now to become 
obsolete, preparatory to extolling the vir- 
tues of its successor, the “Ross, Model 
1912. Hence we find him, in this article, 
and also in Outer’s Book for October last, 
giving the dear departed several swift kicks 
to help it on its downward way to oblivion. 
But these do not hurt the sales any, as a 
new and different rifle is to be placed on 
sale. They merely show beyond peradven- 
ture that he is not a press agent. 

Careful inquiry shows that up to about 
the time Mr. Crossman discovered such a 
multitude of virtues in the Ross rifle he was 
a stenographer, taking dictation and trans- 
scribing it upon a typewriter, for the con- 
venience of “the Boss,” at so much per 
week. Since that time he has abandoned 
that position, without taking up any other, 
except advertising the Ross rifle. His name 
adorns the letterheads of no business house 
or professional office, and he has no other 
regular employment. Yet, if he has done a 
tithe of the shooting with the Ross which he 
has described, his former salary as a sten- 
ographer would fall far short of purchasing 
ammunition for his rifle, to say nothing of 
paying the expenses of household mainte- 
nance or of those big game hunts which he 
seems to be either going to or returning 
from most of the time. 

That he uses considerable Ross ammuni- 
tion is shown by his statement in Arms and 
The Man for May 23, 1912, page 158, where, 


in describing how he planned to totally 
blow up the other fellows, he says: 

“Therefore I shot a New Springfield un- 
der circumstances that made the gun seem 
slow—the poor fit of the service stock for 
a quick throw to the shoulder, the poor serv- 
ice sights for quick sighting, and lack of 
any practice with the turnbolt gun for this 
occasion, . . . We sat and smiled and shot 
more and yet more strings for the day of 
reckoning. . . Now, it takes but little prac 
tice to use a bolt gun, but I rise to say it is 
not advisable to endeavor to work a turn- 
bolt rifle quickly after using a straight pull. 
It puts considerable strain on the bolt han- 
dle to endeavor to drag it backward, with 
out turning it up.” 

“On my part, whenever my hard lines got 
too strong for me I would ramble out and 
shoot a few reasonably fast strings with 
the Ross, Jeturning quite cheered up.” Out- 
door Life for May, 1912, p. 439. 

Therefore we suggest that Mr. Crossman 
has, in effect, stated that his slow time with 
the Springfield was due to his greater fa- 
miliarity with the Ross. And the familiar- 
ity above indicated ordinarily means car- 
tridges, and Ross cartridges cost something 
like 10c each, if you pay for them. 

Turning now to his last article we find 
that “the ammunition question has been 
a serious question to the owners of 
Ross .280 rifles in this country. My 
own has had to stand in the case 
with its neck jammed full of cosmoline 
when I wanted to shoot it and keep on 
friendly terms with it. I fire one hundred 
shots through my Springfield to one through 
the Ross.” Yet it was less than five months 
ago that he was explaining his slow time 
with the Springfield as due to excessive in- 
dulgence with the Ross. Can the two state- 
ments be reconciled? But this is followed 
up by the announcement that the clouds 
have rolled away and everything is lovely 
for the Ross users—cheap ammunition, re- 
loading outfits, etc.—but he does ndt state 
that all the Ross ammunition now loaded in 
the United States is with the 180-grain mili- 
tary bullet and with a velocity of 2,700 foot- 
seconds, and at a chamber pressure of 54, 
000 pounds. Will Mr. Crossman kindly state 
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how many rounds of .280 Ross ammunition 
he has fired, whether he paid for it or not, 
and if so, how much? 

Mr. Crossman’s first announcement to a 
waiting world of the discovery of this para- 
gon in firearms was through the columns of 
Outer’s Book for March, April and May, 
1910. He dealt with it exhaustively, and 
here is the handsomest rifle he has seen, 
both in lines and in beauty of finish” (page 
380). “The stock ‘on this particular rifle is 
the best shaped of any I have seen, while 
the wood and finish are exquisite” (p. 381). 
“There may be handsomer rifles than this 
one, but I have failed to find them as yet, 
although I have seen samples of the finest 
of the European-made arms and own a Sau- 
er-Mauser that is a gem in lines and finish. 
The lines of the rifle are particularly hand- 
some, the stock being long and with less 
drop than most of the sporting rifles we 
see” (p. 266). “A handsomer stock I have 
yet to see on a rifle, both as to shape and 
quality of wood used” (p. 267). Now read 
what he says in the October, 1912, issue of 
Outer’s on the same subject: 

“The first Ross had a grip too large for 
the average sportsman, a stock too long, 
and a grip shaped entirely inferior to that of 
the New Springfield sporter. In the second 
Ross the fault was not remedied but exag- 
gerated. . . . My advice is to ‘watch a lee- 
tle oudt’ when ordering a Ross, to avoid 
such affairs as 5%4-inch grips with the curve 
somewhere to the sou-southeast of where it 
should be” (pp. 402-3). Of course the shape 
of the Ross stock has changed, like Casey’s 
bullseyes, but this roast should certainly 
convince the most skeptical that Bro. Cross: 
man is handing out even-handed justice to 
the Ross Company; that is, until he comes 
out, in the near future, with the cheering 
announcement that the Ross Company have 
decided, owing to the criticisms made upon 
their stocks by him, to fit rifles for the 
American trade with stocks modeled after 
the Wundhammer pattern, the handsomest, 
the finest, the best balanced, the simplest, 
the strongest, the most graceful, the finest 
fitted, the straightest shooting, the highest, 
the lowest, the longest, the broadest, the 
thickest, the thinnest, the only original, 
purely perfect, certainly correct, divinely- 
designed, excellently executed, wonderfully 
worked, perfectly polished, carefully checked, 
sweetly shaped, doubly durable stocks in all 
the world. All others are base imitations. 
Just specify the “American model” stock for 
your rifle and lie down to pleasant dreams. 
Watch for it. 

In his original description of this rifle Mr. 
Crossman made one statement which was 
entirely true: “The velocity of the .280 
cartridge varies.” Then he gives it as 3,050 
foot-seconds, bullet weight not given; as 
8,100 foot-seconds for the 160-grain bullet, 
afterwards cut to 3,000 foot-seconds, and he 
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mentions a 140-grain bullet but does not 
give velocity (Outer’s Book for May, 1910, 
p. 492). Later it is 3,150 foot-seconds for a 
150-grain bullet, and 3,300 foot-seconds for a 
bullet of the same sectional density as the 
New Springfield (Arms and The Man for 
March 23, 1911). In the same article we 
learn that “calculations showed that a bullet 
of 150 grains at 3,000 foot-seconds reached 
this limit, even with the present weight of 
rifles.” The latest catalogue says, on one 
page, that the velocity of the cartridge with 
copper tube bullet is 3,100 foot-seconds: on 
the opposite page that it is over 3,100 foot- 
seconds. It does not say how much over 
Why? 

In his article under consideration Mr. 
Crossman states that “about the first of 
the year, Canada, foreseeing the coming of 
the new British rifle to supplant the old 
Lee” went to Ross for a new rifle. That 
“the faults of the old .303 rifle, shown up 
in ten years’ use by the Canadian troops, 
and the faults (?) of the newer .280 bolt 
were purged out of the new rifle.” While it 
is startling to learn that any such faults ex- 
isted, it is still more startling to read what 
he wrote in May, 1911: “A new rifle, just 
ordered for the militia, is azzain full of these 
blunders, as far as barrel, lead chamber 
and external shape are concerned” (Arms 
and The Man for March, 1911). 

Another point of superiority of this rifle 
is its excessive speed of operation. True, 
as Mr. Crossman has stated, “the whole 
speed-of-fire argument is the biggest lot of 
rot ever sprung on a long suffering shoot- 
ing public.” “We need no further evidence 
as to the absolute foolishness, rot and pop- 
pycock of talking about the speed of fire of 
either lever, automatic or bolt gun”: yet he 
has proclaimed in stentorian tones that the 
Ross is the fastest hand-functioned arm 
made, basing it upon his records printed in 
Outdoor Life last May. He announced that 
he had beaten the lever guns to a frazzle at 
speed of fire. Let us look at those records 
a bit. 

First, we learn from Mr. Stevenson that 
they were made by retaining the grip o* 
the bolt-head throughout the string and trip- 
ping the trigger with the third finger (Out- 
door Life for June, 1912); an utterly im- 
practicable method of using a _ sporting 
weapon, and suitable only for defensive 
work from trenches; since, as he claims, ac- 
curacy is lost entirely. From this stand- 
point speed of fire is certainly all rot. But, 
regardless of this fact, let us compare his 
records, as stated by himself, made after 
months of practice, with those of another, 
who pays for his ammunition. 

Mr. Crossman’s records appear in the 
May, 1912, issue, pp. 440-41. They consist 
of groups of shots with four different car 
tridges, viz.: .35 W. R. A., .803 British, .280 
Ross and .30-40 U. S. A. Averaging the time 
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and groups made, first excluding those 
strings in which he missed the entire tar- 
get with a shot, we have as follows: .35 
W. R. A., average time 3.32 sec., average 
group 6.7 in.; .303 British, average time 2.7 
sec., average group 7 in.; .280 Ross, average 
time 3.65 sec., average group 5.45 in.; .30-40 
U. S. A., average time 2.9 sec, average 
group 9.85 in. 

Averaging all the strings together we have: 
Average time 2.9 sec.; average group 7.8 in. 

In the same issue in which Mr. Cross- 
man’s records appeared, was a report of the 
shooting of a .45-90 Winchester, using black 
powder ammunition, in which four strings 
were fired in an average time of 1.9 second 
and with an average group of 5.93 inches. 
Cartridges bought and paid for. 

Yet in spite of the fact that Mr. Cross- 
man’s groups were 30 per cent larger than 
Mr. Elliott’s and his time 52 per cent. longer 
he has since constantly and unblushingly 
proclaiemd the Ross to be the fastest hand- 
functioned arm in the world, and announced 
in every paper or magazine which would 
print it, that he had beaten the lever-action 
rifles off the face of the earth. But he has 
studiously refrained from mentioning Mr. 
Elliott’s shooting, or expressing any opinion 
concerning it. 

Mr. Crossman expressly invited the mak- 
ing of these tests, and promised to use the 
Springfield rifle in competition. He has not 
attempted to use anything but the Ross, and 
that with the result above noted. Therefore 
when he persists in claiming to have won 
out in the tests, publishing that statement 
wherever he can, his conduct needs no fur- 
ther characterization. 

Touching the percolation of reports of 
Ross bolts backing up at the psychological 
moment, Mr. Crossman has speared and 
brought to the surface one. It is the state- 
ment that a Mr. Langstroth said he consid- 
ered Mr. Clinch knew nothing about guns. 
Mr. Clinch was the man who made the 
statement that the Ross broke. 

The proposition to pay $100 for a Ross 
bolt which has blown out might be modi- 
fied to the benefit of Private Gaulie of Com- 
pany H, Twelfth York Rangers, whose ex- 
perience at target practice last summer is 
thus described by an officer of the Cana- 
dian militia: 

“Private Gaulie was not injured by the 
blowing out of the bolt which without a 
doubt would have killed him, but by a piec¢ 
of the shell which came out through an 
opening caused by the back explosion of 
the cartridge, which bent the extractor back 
almost double and partly stripped the bolt.” 
The cartridge was the .803. The soldier 
was disfigured for life. His parents are 
now seeking damages from the Canadian 
government, Spear this one, Eddie! 

In the Ross .280 the exigencies of that 
“now you see it and now you don’t” long 
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and short throw of the bolt, require the car- 
tridge head to be left within a very short 
distance of the rear end of the receiver top, 
thus permitting such accidents. 

Mr. Crossman asks for the names of the 
gentlemen whose Ross cartridge cases 
stuck. We regret that we must decline. The 
gentlemen are aware of the peculiarities of 
Mephitis and have no desire to figuratively 
bury their clothing after the inevitably re- 
sulting application of the atomizer. One 
who is accustomed to collecting raw furs 
can endure the consequences with much less 
discomfort or annoyance. However, like the 
drug store man of tradition, we will give 
him something just as good. 

The writer is informed by a gentleman 
who attends most of the large gatherings of 
riflemen—and who likewise dislikes to 
pick up strange black kittens on dark 
nights, hence desires his name withheld— 
that at the Sea Girt meeting the past sum- 
mer he saw one Walter G. Hudson, M.D, 
(better known through what he does than 
through how much he says about it) enter 
a twenty-shot match with the Ross rifle. 
Unfortunately, the impossible happened, and 
the loving, lingering shell was assisted out 
of the back parlor with the toe of a wip- 
ing rod. The rifle soon responded to an en- 
core. At the third experience true love was 
permitted to have its way and the Doctor 
withdrew from the match. To properly 
spear this just write “care du Pont Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del.” 

We are advised that “the regular cut of 
Ross powder, practically the same as our 
1909 used in the Springfield, can be bought 
from the du Pont Powder Company.” The 
“regular cut” of the 1909 powder measures 
.027” thick by .077” long. The first lot of 
Ross measured .032” thick ty .084” long. 
The present Ross powder measures .0323” 
thick by .1165” long. True, this is a slight 
difference, when expressed in decimals of 
an inch, but considerable when the pres- 
sures are taken. Inasmuch as some one 
might be led, by the Xman statement abovo 
quoted, to use 1909 military powder in Ross 
cartridges, in the prescribed charges, we 
earnestly suggest to our “authority” that 
when he desires to let his fancy rnam free 
and wild, he turn it loose upon a little less 
dangerous and better known subject than 
smokeless powder. His load of 45 grains 
W. A. for the Krag everyone knew to be 
hot air, but they might not so readily rec- 
ognize the need for discount on this last de- 
liverance. 

Our friend, with his characteristic brand 
of long appreciated profanity, emphasize; 
the total blankety-blanked disregard of the 
blanked Ross company for the’ blanked 
American trade, by blank; and suitably con- 
demns their blanked policy of making their 
blanked long-short stocked, long-short throw 
blanked rifles for the blanked Englishmen 
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and such other blanked people as will use 
the blankety-blanked grips on the stocks. 
Those garnishments make his article much 
more witty and interesting and aids greatly 
in imparting the information desired. But 
for those choice expletives we might not 
recognize the high standing of the author 
as an “authority.” Those expressions are 
inseparably connected with genius as well 
as veracity; in fact, seem at times to wholly 
take the place of the latter. But some “pu- 
erile,” “crack-brained,” “childish,” ‘moss- 
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backed” “Hottentots” might have appreci- 
ated it just as well had he explained who 
paid General Drain, proprietor of Arms and 
The Man, for taking the Ross rifle around 
to our great rifle matches and exhibiting it 
there. 

All hands clear the track for the “Ross, 
Model 1912.” 

“The elephant now goes round the ring, 

The band begins to play. 

You (rifles) there by the peanut stand 

You better get out of the way!” 


The New Adolph Express Compared with Other Rifles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having just read 
the article by Mr. Charles Newton in the 
September number, entitled “Modern Hunt- 
ing Rifles,” I would like to ask some ques- 
tions concerning the new Adolph Express. 
How does the .280 Jeffery rifle compare 
with it, and also the .280 Ross, for ballist- 
ics at 1,000 and 1,500 yards? I am inclined 
to think the new Adolph Express is the king 
bee of all long range rifles and never heard 
of one that had 429 and 506 ft. Ibs. at 1,500 
yards before, as very few rifles have enough 
energy to kill an English sparrow at such 
an enormous range. 

Has anyone had their New Springfield 
chambered for this new cartridge yet, and 
if so please let us hear how it performed. 
Would like for some brother to tell us about 
the new army pistol—automatic Colt. Is it 
now offered to the public, or not? I believe 
it the best of e2ll automatics as yet pro- 
duced by the Colt company but would like 
to hear frfom some one who has had some 
experience with this arm. mu. C. 

Indiana. 


(Believing that Charles Newton would be 
able to answer the above inquiry as satis- 
factorily as anyone, we sent it to him with 


a request for information, and we are 
pleased to note that Mr. Newton has given 
us an extended reply. It follows): 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your correspondent, 
desiring a comparison between the new 
Adolph Express .30 caliber rifle, the .280 
Jeffery and the .280 Ross at 1,000 and 1,505 
yards, I submit the accompanying table 
showing the relative efficiency of the car- 
tridges at those distances, and also at the 
more practical sporting distances. The tra- 
jectory is shown in feet and decimals of a 
foot rather than in inches, but it can be 
readily transformed into inches by multiply- 
ing by twelve. 

The question asked seems rather simple, 
but, in view of the fact that the Ross car- 
tridge uses bullets of several different 
weights at different velocities and while the 
Adolph Express has been tested out with 


bullets of four different weights, I submit 
the computation for the only two Ross car- 
tridges upon which any information as to 
the ballistics can be obtained, and of the 
four Adolph Express bullets, since each of 
the bullets has its own particular field of 
usefulness. 

In computing the Ross tab'es some diffi- 
culty was experiences owing to the fact that 
I was unable to obtain any authentic evi- 
dence as to the ballistics of the 142%4-grain 
copper tube bullet. Most of the information 
on this line has been handed out by Mr. 
Crossman, which in itself carries an interro- 
gation point after it, and on this, as on other 
subjects, he seldom agrees with himself on 
the same proposition twice, and we have the 
weight of the bullet stated as being all the 
way from 140 to 180 grains, and the velocity 
varying with nearly every statement. 

Therefore, in an endeavor to obtain some- 
thing authentic regarding the ballistics, I 
wrote the Ross company, a year ago, asking 
them to advise me as to the initial velocity 
and the remaining velocities at different 
ranges, and they replied, under date of Oc- 
tober 9, 1911, stating that the initial ve- 
locity of the copper tube bullet was over 
3,100 feet per second, but did not say how 
much over. Likewise they stated that the 
charge was such a new one they had not 
comnuted ballistic tables for it. 

While it would seem that they should have 
chronographs ard should have made chrono- 
graph tests and should have been able to 
determine how much over 3100 feet per 
second they obtained, nevertheless I ac- 
cepted that figure as representing the veloc- 
ity. The bullet weight I was able to obtain 
absolutely by pulling the bullets from the 
cartridges and weighing them, and they 
weighed exactly 142% grains each. 

In computing these tables there is an op- 
portunity for some close work in determin- 
ing the amount of air resistance offered by 
the shape of the point, known as the co-effi- 
cient of form, and expressed by the symbol 
“ce.” The British text-book of small arms 
gives the value of “c” for the copper tube 
bullet as .54, and that of the 180-grain bul- 
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let as .50. The same work likewise gives 
the value of “c” for our Army Springfield 
at .56, while our Ordnance Department 
has determined it experimentally as .59. This 
would seem to show that the figures in that 
work were the result of computation rather 
than experimenting and were a little too 
small, thus indicating better ballistics than 
the bullet actually posseses. 

In computing the ballistic co-efficient, of 
which the co-efficient of form is one ele- 
ment, some use the bore diameter of the 
rifle, others use the maximum diameter 
across the grooves, while still others use 
the bore diameter plus the height of one 
land, which latter is the method I followed. 

In computing the tables herewith sub- 
mitted I credited the Ross bullets with the 
same figures given in the British small 
arms text book, and inasmuch as the 172- 
grain bullet using the Adolph Express is of 
the “pencil point” type and therefore hav- 
ing fully as good a coefficient of form as 
the Ross, I credit it with the same value as 
the copper tube Ross. The other Adolph 
Express bullets are computed with the same 
co-efficient of form as our service rifle, viz., 
59. 

Your correspondent also inquires as to the 
ballistics of the .280 Jeffery rifle, and con 
cerning this would say that it is exactly the 
same as the Ross for the reason that both 
use the same cartridges. 

Referring to the tables we will see that 
the 220-grain Adolph Express bullet has the 
best ballistic properties of any in the lot, 
since it starts with 125 foot-seconds less ve- 
locity than does the 180-grain Ross and at 
1,500 yards it has but 45 foot-seconds less. 

Comparing the 150-grain Adolph Express 
bullet with the copper tube Ross bullet we 
find that it has a superior velocity to the 
Ross copper tube up to just past the 300- 
yard point, after which the Ross, due to its 
better ballistic co-efficient, has the greater 
velocity. 

As to power, the 150-grain Adolph Express 
is the superior up to 500 yards, beyond 
which the Ross copper tube is the most 
powreful. 

As to trajectory, the 150-grain Adolph is 
flatter than the Ross up to between 500 
and 1,000 yards, after which the Ross is su 
perior. 

Comparing the 172-grain Adolph with the 
copper tube Ross it has 100 foot-seconds less 
muzzle velocity and the muzzle energy of 
over 400 pounds more. Its better ballistic 
co-efficient gives it actually the higher re- 
maining velocity at 500 yards and propor- 
tionately greater striking power throughout 
the range, the difference increasing from 
the muzzle. Up to 1,000 yards its trajectory 
is slightly higher than that of the Ross, but 
at 1,000 yards and beyond it is lower; but 
the difference in height at the 500-yard 
point, which is the greatest, is but six- 
tenths of an inch. 
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Comparing the 190-grain Adolph Express 
with the Ross 180-grain would say that con- 
cerning the latter I have definite informa- 
tion from the company loading the ammuni 
tion that it develops a muzzle velocity of 
2,700 feet per second with a chamber pres- 
sure of 54,000 pounds per square inch. The 
highest pressure developed by any of the 
Adolph Express cartridges reached 51,000 
pounds per square inch. 

The 190-grain Adolph Express has 45 foot- 
seconds more velocity at the muzzle and 
over 250 pounds more energy, but the Ross, 
owing to its better ballistic co-efficient, is 
actually 21 foot-seconds the faster at 200 
yards and gains constantly in this respect. 
The 190-grain Adolph Express has sunerior 
energy up to 300 yards, beyond which the 
Ross is slightly superior, and the Ross has 
the flatter trajectory from just past the 
200-yard mark, but the difference is slight 
throughout its flight. 

Comparing the 220-grain Adolph Express 
with the 180-grain Ross, the latter has 125 
foot-seconds greater velocity at the muzzle, 
which it retains past the 1,500-yard mark, 
with a consequently slightly flatter trajec- 
tory throughout. The energy of the 220- 
grain bullet is greater throughout its entire 
flight. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the above figures are based upon the Eng- 
lish estimate of the resistance of the Ross 
bullet, while the Adolph Express is based 
upon the more adverse figures of our Ord- 
nance Department. 

Considering the Ross bullet as having the 
same-formed point as our army bullet, a .30 
caliber bullet of 204 grains weight would 
have the same carrying power as does the 
180-grain Ross. 

There are now on the American market 
no sharp point bullets in .30 caliber 
heavier than the 190-grain. although we 
formerly hed a bullet. with which the 
next to the last Palma match was 
shot, which weighed 202 grains, if mem- 
ory serves correctly, but the manufacture of 
this has been discontinued. Eley Bros., of 
London, manufacture a 225-grain sharp point 
match bullet for the .303 rifle, a shipment 
of which is now on its way to the writer. 
and which bullet has the same form of point 
as the 180-grain Ross. 

From this it will be seen that from the 
standpoint of a long range rifle the Ado'ph 
Express with an equally sharp point bullet 
weighing 204 grains or over would be the 
superior of the Ross 180-grain bullet at all 
ranges, and in addition to this advantage in 
density is the greater steadiness in flight. 
due to the greater weight and the greater 
stability imparted by the rotation. 

From the standpoint of game shooting 
cartridges the Adolph Express in 172-grain 
weight beats the Ross copper tube through- 
out, except in the matter of trajectory 
wherein, as above noted, there is .6” differ 
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ence in favor of the Ross at 500 yards and 
less than this at the shorter distances; 
while the 150-grain Adolph Express bullet 
beats the Ross copper tube as a sporting 
bullet up to the 500-yard mark. 

Last winter the writer re-chambered a 
New Springfield and a Mauser for the 
Adolph Express cartridge, and Mr. Adolph 
has also re-chambered some rifles for this 
cartridge, but exhaustive long range tests 
have not been made during the summer. As 
far as accuracy is concerned, this is a mat- 
ter resting almost wholly in the bullet and 
the barrel, and inasmuch as the bullet and 
barrel are identical, the change being only 
in velocity of the bullet, the accuracy should 
be fully equal to that of the government 
cartridge with less deviation due to wind. 
The writer has used this cartridge in field 
tests up to 800 yards and obtained fully as 
close work as with the regular Springfield. 
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Touching the use of these cartridges in 
the Model 1895 Winchester, the greater di- 
ameter of the shell involves milling out the 
magazine very thin in order to admit the 
cartridge, but he has no doubt that the Win- 
ehester rifle is amply strong because the 
pressure is less than that develoepd by the 
Springfield cartridge, although the area ot 
cross-section of the shell is somewhat 
greater. I expect to fit up a Model 1895 
Winchester in the very near future and test 
this question out. 

Touching the new .45 caliber army Colt 
pistol, this can be purchased through the 
Ordnance Department by members of the 
National Rifle Association and also the fac- 
tory, but I have not as yet used it at all. 

CHAS. NEWTON. 


The table referred to by Mr. Newton on 
the first page of his letter follows: 
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Muzzle ..Velocity, ft. sec. 
Energy, ft. Ibs. 
100 yd...Velocity, ft. sec. 
Energy, ft. lbs. 
Trajectory, ft. 
Time Fit., sec. 
200 yd... Velocity, ft. sec. 
Energy, ft. Ibs. 
Trajectory, ft. 
Time FIit., sec. 
300 yd...Velocity, ft. sec. 
Energy, ft. Ibs. 
Trajectory, ft. 
Time Fit., sec. 
500 yd... Velocity, ft. sec. 
Energy, ft. Ibs. 
Trajectory, ft. 
Time Fit., sec. 
1,000 yd. Velocity, ft. sec. 
Energy, ft. lbs. 
Trajectory, ft. 
Time Fit., sec. 
1,500 yd. Velocity, ft. sec. 
Energy, ft. lbs. 
Trajectory, ft. 
Time Fit., sec. 


2700 
2430 
2465 
2024 
055 
.116 
2244 
1678 
.241 
. 244 
2038 
1384 
.595 
884 
1668 
1136 

2.085 
.709 
1068 

380 
14.48 
1.865 

853 

242 

52.77 
3.45 


2575 
3256 
2422 
2879 
.056 
.119 
2273 
2536 
. 246 
.248 
2130 
2226 
.586 
.383 
1858 
1695 
1.876 
.685 
1306 
837 
10.956 
1.655 
975 1026 
399 516 
36.97 35.52 
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2745 
3192 
2559 
2774 
.051 
.112 
2379 
2394 
.210 
.234 
2206 
2052 
.410 
365 
1880 
1482 
1.488 
. 66 
1246 
646 
10.89 
1.65 


3000 
3440 
2804 
2810 
.043 
.104 
2618 
2631 
.18 
.215 
2439 
2287 
.44 
333 
2100 
1685 
1.44 
.598 
1395 
739 
8.76 
1.479 
1032 
408 
30.47 


2.76 


3208 
3445 
2950 
2910 
. 038 
.098 
2707 
2445 
. 166 

. 204 
2477 
2040 
.409 
.320 
2049 
1395 
1.373 
. 586 
1223 
495 
9.734 
1.56 
928 
285 
35.45 
2.977 





The Layman Detachable Magazine for Autoloading Remington Rifle 


(Note.—The following data concerning a 
detachable magazine for the Remington au- 
toloading rifle, the invention of Mr. Theo. 
Layman, of Indianapolis, Ind., for which pat- 


ent has been applied for by him, will, we 
believe, prove of special interest to those 
of our readers who are interested in that 
well-known arm, The editor of this depart- 
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ment firmly believes that this invention pos- 
sesses special merit and predicts that should 
the Remington Arms-Union Metallic Com- 
pany adopt this device, it would be 
considered by the great majority of 
Remington shooters as greatly improving 
that already famous arm. The illustrations 
so clearly represent the invertion that any 
lengthy description is entirely unnecessary. 
—Editor.) 

The improvement relates to detachable 
magazine and trigger plate for rifles using 
high power cartridges known as bottle-neck 


Layman Detachable Magazine, with Improved 
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present form are adapted to the Remington 
autoloading rifle using .35 caliber rimless 
smokeless cartridges, which rifle has always 
been and is being manufactured at this time 
with what is known as having the fixed or 
stationary box magazine. Construction of 
the detachable magazine and trigger plates 
enables them to be made for any caliber of 
cartridge desired. 

The locking device as used with the de- 
tachable magazine has received close at- 
tention, realizing the importance of neces- 
sity of positive lock and convenient handy 


Trigger Plate adapted to 


35-cal. Remington Autoloading Rifle. 


or other high-power smokeless cartridges as 
ammunition, and especially to rifles having 
stationary box magazines with which some 
rifles are equipped at the present time. 

The construction of the magazine and 
trigger plate is such that they can be ap- 
plied to rifles of this character, with some 
alterations to the rifle. Magazine and trig- 
ger plate can also be applied to other rifles. 

Object of invention is to improve, simpli- 
fy and enable rapidity of action in the use 
of this cartridge, which the latter has been 
the chief aim. 

The magazine and trigger plate in their 


location. Rifles equipped with it can be 
instantly loaded with gloved hands under 
any weather conditions. 

The magazine affords rapidity with which 
gun can be loaded, enabling almost con- 
tinuous fire, also rendering it unnecessary 
to, operate unused cartridges through the 
action of the rifle in unloading same. Ex- 
tra loaded magazines can be carried, easily 
and quickly inserted in the gun when de- 
sired. The magazine holds five cartridges, 
permitting a cartridge in the barrel, giving 
six shots. 


New Form of Bullet Suggested 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I’ve had a bug buz- 
zing in my noodle for some time, which I’d 
like to rid myself of through a query in 
your columns. 

Much has been done to secure increased 
velocity, accuracy and penetration of mod- 
ern bullets by modifying the shape of the 
nose, but has anyone done any experiment- 
ing to show the effects of a modified form 
of base on accuracy and velocity? 

So far as I know, the only two shapes of 
base ever used have been the flat and the 
hollow, the latter with a soft lead ball to 
overcome gas leakage, as in the case of the 
old .41 when it was changed from an 
O. L. to an I. L. cartridge with consequent 
reduction of the diameter of the ball. 

We know of course that any swiftly-mov 
ing projectile generates air-stream lines 
which are capable of being electrically pho- 
tographed. These show that a relatively 


large volume of air is pushed along ahead 
of the ball. The impact of the projectile 
on the air communicates a velocity from 
molecule to molecule, just exactly as is il- 
lustrated in the old experiment in physics 
wherein balls suspended in contact with one 
another in the same plane and line transmit 
energy imparted to the ball at one end of 
the line to that suspended at the other end. 

The air molecules, however, are not in 
the same plane and line, as, in the apparatus 
referred to, the balls are arranged. Rather, 
they are arranged as a heap of shot might 
be. Consequently, by reason of the friction 
between adjacent molecules which are 
thrown aside by the thrust of the ones to 
which the bullet has imparted some of its 
velocity, and by reason of the lighter spe- 
cific gravity of the air as compared to the 
metal of the bullet, the air ahead of the ball 
moves less rapidly forward than the ball 
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does. So the ball is in effect compressing 
the air ahead of it as it moves, and forcing 
its way through air so compressed as to re- 
tard its velocity considerably. 

The Spitzer (pointed) form of bullet pen- 
etrates this compressed air more easily than 
a blunt-pointed ball does, just as it is easier 
to drive a wedge into a block of wood than 
it is to drive a hammer into it. Also, the 
pointed ball compresses the air ahead of it 
to a less degree than the blunt ball. So the 
Spitzer bullet holds up better, and shoots 
more truly than a round or flat-pointed bul- 
let, and the greater the velocity the greater 
the difference in accuracy and velocity of 
the two forms. 

Just as the bullet forces the air ahead of 
it, it leaves behind it a vacuum. The dis- 
placed air may be forced aside by a pressure 
as great as 50,000 pounds to the square 
inch; to force it back again behind the ball 
there is only the atmospheric pressure of 
fifteen pounds to the square inch, plus 
the pressure of the local area of com- 
pression through which the bullet has 
just passed. It takes a small fraction of 
time for the air molecules to respond to 
these pressures and close the gap in the at- 
mosphere left by the passing bullet. Con- 
sequently, there is a vacuum behind the ball. 
Air rushes into this vacuum from behind 
and from the sides, so the bullet must drag 
with it a considerable volume of air. 

It has been found that the best vertical 
cross-section of an aeroplane wing is one 
with a tapered after-part. By analogy, if 
the same stream-line conditions exist about 
a bullet as about the wing of an aeroplane, 
that bullet would fly the most easily and 
swiftly which had 2. tapering, pointed base. 
The air would start to flow together behind 
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it before the bullet had passed it. There 
would be less drag of air behind. The cen- 
ter of gravity would be further ahead inthe 
mass of the bullet, and this would tend to 
better balance with consequent reduction of 
the twist necessary to keep it point on. 
There would be less tendency to keyhole at 
long range. Such a bullet would, in short, 
have about the same relation to an ordinary 
shaped ball that an arrow has to a club. 

My idea of the proper shape for the ball is 
that of a cylinder with elliptical cones for 
ends, with bearing on the barrel sufficient 
to overcome leakage. The forward cone to 
be shorter than the after cone from base 
to apex, and a slight square shoulder (if 
necessary) at the base of the rear cone. 

Now, this is just an idea advanced by a 
durn fool that don’t know the first prin- 
ciples of ballistics, and perhaps some who 
does can show me where [ get off with the 
crowd of Rubes who invented perpetual mo- 
tion. But I am willing to chance that ridi- 
cule to find out if there are any possibilities 
in this idea. If I had any way of measuring 
velocities I’d be trying it out myself, but 
as it is, I must ask someone. 

I can’t see any difficulties in the way of 
loading such a bullet as [ have suggested in 
shells using smokeless that is not com- 
pressed in the shell. With the rapid devel- 
opment of greater muzzle velocities, it looks 
to me as if a limit in that direction would 
soon be reached, and after that any im- 
provement in ammunition must come from 
the adoption of projectiles best adapted to 
retain their original velocity and accuracy 
at long ranges. The shape and material of 
the bullet will then be the deciding factors 
in any new developments. 


Calif. L. D. STONER. 


Range Finding 
M. Pugh. 


By W. 


A range finder is described in technical 
textbooks as an instrument of precision for 
determination of distance under battle con- 
ditions; no argument is to be opposed 
to this exact definition. It is, however, 
submitted that he who finds a _ range 
might with some propriety be called a 
range finder, and the opinion is ventured 
that a man who today can _ discover 
a spot in or near cities to be devoted to rifle 
and pistol range practice will surely find 
some laurels coming his way. Arms and am- 
munition—the very best are to be had today 
in quantities and at prices the shooter can 
afford; but ranges? Why, that is another 
question, and now that the Boston-New York 
championship in baseball is a back number, 
the range question becomes a leading one. 

Your wife, perhaps, will tell you something 
about ranges, for hasn’t she got the very 


sweetest Kalamazoo? If you don’t believe 
it, just get up early some morning and listen 
to the flapjacks sputter and crackle merrily 
as she gets breakfast for her Nimrod up- 
stairs, taking a last forty winks as the alarm 
buzzer rings in “the new” ani tells that an- 
other day has started. 

Then we have “the old cattlemen” in 
Wolfville to fall back upon for a learned 
discourse upon ranges and the cattle that 
do roam over them, but not even he nor his 
friend “Doc Peets” can help us find a place 
to shoot the cobwebs out of our shootin’ 
irons nowadays, in these crowded settle- 
ments; so, putting all that has gone before 
into the discard, let us cast about and see 
if we can‘t find about seven wise men among 
our own crowd that can help us solve this 
trouble. 


First, what is wanted? Well, all the boys 
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will say nothing short of a thousand-yard 
range, where the full marksman’s course 
including skirmish run, may be shot, will 
satisfy; yet, in the same breath, these gen- 
tlemen will echo that such magnificent dis- 
tances can not well be secured, and it is 
true, for even the large wad of your Uncle 
Samuel doesn’t shake down many thousand- 
yard ranges in his domain in the United 
States, so what may be expected when it 
comes to the efforts of a small club? 

Suppose we still hold for the bill and 
try to get the best, yet be satisfied if we 
wander a bit from canting the piece and 
get in perhaps a little, too; that is to 
say, a range about 200 yards, where 
sporting rifles and revolvers may be 
tried out, in friendly contest, at any time 
of the year, without danger to residents 
close by. Indoor ranges do not satisfy; the 
environment is glaringly artificial and does 
not rouse one to effort as does the open-air 
sport; hence the range is to be in the open. 
The cost of equipping such a range is so 
small that with a membershi;; of twenty or 
more the expenses may all be met without 
strain upon any individual. This equipment 
is easy to be had, for friendly trade com- 
panies, as for instance the Duponts, are 
ready to furnish blue prints and give data, 
easy to work out, at reasonable cost for ma- 
terial and time. Now, a field of, say 250 
to 300 yards long by, say 300 feet wide, 
would do on a pinch for all except kickers 
who want the earth, but let them recall the 
stanza of “Dat Georgia Coon:” 


“Better stop dat kickin’, 
Doesn’t help a bit; 
Kinder weather what yer has 
Is all yer gwine ter git.” 
So with a piece of ground in mind of 700 
feet by 300, we may figure on a rental for 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For the good of 
your magazine, which I consider the best 
in the country, I will be glad when Newton 
and Crossman get thru slinging mud at each 
other. Of course, we have learned a good 
deal about ballistics, breech pressures, pres- 
sure guns, etc., but personally I would 
rather see in the gun denartment more 
short and to the point letters from sports- 
men in regard to their experience with 
their different pet guns, rifles and revolvers. 

PAUL PATRICK (‘‘Kapooch.’’) 

Chicago, Ill. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—E. C. X-man was 
born into the gun department of various 
sporting magazines about 1907, A. D.; died 
by the hand of one Charies Newton in Oc- 
tober, 1912. 

Deceased will no doubt be missed in the 
immediate circle of his acquaintances. Dur 
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Candid Opinions From “Tired” Shooters 









a five-year term, on the outskirts of many 
cities, so low in price as to be within reach. 
This brings us down to the feature of great 
moment, viz: protection for all outside the 
grounds, and in the light of present day 
knowledge this is, after all, not such a hard 
one, it being now known that a roof may be 
erected on a field at a certain distance from 
the shooters, with known angle of deflec- 
tion, admitting of gathering with certainty 
all wildly aimed shots, either holding them 
or throwing them down to the ground. 

These details are admittedly meager, yet 
of sufficient scope to give an idea to “The 
Young Idea” who desires to be taught to 
shoot, and further information is readily ac- 
cessible when desired. What is sought in 
this article is to wake the boys up; they all 
want to shoot, and most of them are willing 
to pay up for their frolic, but. don’t know 
how or where or when to begin; now, “the 
how” is partly outlined in what has been 
written; “the when” is now, and “the where” 
is for that Columbus of range finders and 
his brothers to discover, each in his own 
land, 

In closing, let it be said that the arms and 
ammunition companies should be called on 
without fear,, for it’s their game and they 
are in on every deal; they know from ex- 
perience what co-operation has meant for 
them in the clay shooting game with the 
scatter gun, and now know all the better just 
how much they are needed and how welcome 
they will be at the meetings, and »etween 
times, too. 

“Too much rest is rust; 
There’s ever luck in changing; 
We tire of too much trust, 
So we'll be off and ranging.” 


What say you, then? May we not have 
something doing in the range line soon? 


ing the six years he spent in our midst, 
many victims fell or were maimed for life, 
before the rapid fire of the X-man, double- 
action, triple-motion, high-geared writing 
machine. They were slain or maimed for 
life by innuendo, vituperation, or the short- 
er and uglier word direct. Like a certain 
prominent politician before the public at 
this time, all are liars or scoundrels who 
failed to agree with him. 

In view of the prominence of the de- 
ceased, it is but fitting that a brief history 
of his sad ending be given to the public. 
On account of the shocking details I will 
be as brief as possible: 

After months of skirmishing in widely 
separated parts of the country, notably 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin and Colorado, the 
final struggle begun in September, was end- 
ed in October. It has been noted from the 
first by impartial observers that Newton 
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had it on X-man in nearly every department 
of the game; this fact was apparent to 
every one except the victim himself. 

In the final meeting, after a brief strug- 
gle and the dust had cleared away, it was 
observed that Newton had conquered and 
that the form of X-man was mangled and 
beaten to a pulp. Not content with his 
work, the merciless Newton removed the 
skin from the quivering body and spiked 
*he “hide” to the back yard fence. The 
following is appropriate as a tombstone epi- 
taph: “Here lies a man once full of pride. 
who left the world without his hide. His 
friends will not know him on the other 
side.” 

The sympathy of the sporting fraternity 
will go out to the Ross Rifle Company, of 
Canada, as it is generally conceded that 
Mr. X-man was their best advertising agent 
and will be difficult to replace. It is wrong 
to speak disrespectfully of the dead, but I 
would not be surprised that American rifle- 
makers will feel relieved that he is gone, 
-as he was the most consistent knocker and 
misrepresentative of American goods that 
ever broke into the magazines. 

KEYSTONE GUN-CRANK. (H. T. G.) 

Pennsylvania. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a 
reader of Outdoor Life for a long time and 
have enjoyed it. Something ought to be 
done to this man Crossman, whom the Sav- 
age Arms Company call “America’s Great- 
est Firearms Authority!” This man Cross- 
man ought to be barred from your maga- 
zine. He is unreliable and unbelievable and 
insults every man who does not believe 
the way he does. Mr. Newton has blacked 
his eyes, smashed his nose, knocked his 
teeth out, broken his jaw, kicked his ribs in, 
and he still comes back for more. Mr. New- 
ton’s October article ought to keep him 
quiet for the next twenty years. If it does 
not, he ought to be examined as to his 
sanity. R. W. EDLING. 

Gay’s Mills, Wis. 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—In the matter of 
the discussion between Messrs. Newton and 
Crossman relative to Ross rifle and other 
topics, might this cease with Mr. Newton’s 
October article, or possibly with a reply 
from Mr. Crossman, should you consider the 
latter necessary to conform with a correct 
view of absolute fairness? Your reading 
public would be greatly pleased and your 
columns given over more exclusively to the 
able discussion of all matters pertaining to 
the rifle and shotgun. 

After reading much that has preceded, I 
am personally of the opinion that Mr. New- 
ton has succeeded in establishing his side 
of the debate in thorough and masterly 
fashion; giving that close attenticn to de- 
tail which necessarily follows a well-defined 
knowledge of the matters in question, leav- 
ing little to necessitate further search for 
verification, and covering the subject in 
clear and concise language. 

I have gained more through Mr. Newton’s 
articles than from any one else and a con- 
tinuation by him of results obtained from 
time to time in his experiments will, in my 
estimation, be greatly appreciated by all 
lovers of rifle work. 

G. R. NEWCOMER. 

Cleveland, O. 


In reply to our correspondents’ remarks 
above published, especially those relating 
to Mr. Crossman, as his name seems to 
come more directly under criticism, we beg 
to say that we will probably receive a cessa- 
tion of “rapid fire’ from his pen after the 
January number, as in that issue we expect 
to publish the last letters passing between 
him and Mr. Newton on the controversy 
in question. We shall always continue to 
welcome enlightened articles from Ameri- 
can shooters, who are able to keep their 
manuscripts free from animus and invect- 
ive, and whcse writings appear to be the 
sincere thoughts of practical users of arms 
and ammunition in this country.—Editor. 


And Still the Puzzling Foot Pounds Question 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the March num- 
ber of Outdoor Life there was an article 
on recoil by Chauncey Thomas in which he 
Says: “Recoil as felt on the human shoulder 
is divided into two parts, which we will call 
blow and shove. The force of the blow de- 
pends on the weight of the bullet, and the 
force of the shove on the weight of the gun. 
Blow and shove together equal the striking 
power of the bullet at the muzzle.” It seems 
to me that this language is confusing and 
misleading. The bullet is actually shoved 
out of the gun, but at an increasing rate 
from start to finish. It is all done so 
quickly that at the shoulder it..is felt and 


described as a blow. The force applied to 
the base of the bullet is equal to the force 
applied on the breech of the gun, but this 
force of recoil has to be divided up in pro- 
portion to the weight of gun to bullet, and 
the kind and amount of powder used. My 
gun weighs 400 times as much as the bullet. 
With 40 grains of black powder it leaves the 
gun at about 1.400 feet per. second. From 
the base of the bullet to muzzle is 24 inches. 
Then it takes the bullet 1-700 of a second 
to travel that distance. The gun being 400 
times heavier it takes 1-400 part of the 
1-700 part of a second=1-280,000 of 24 inches 
or 1-11,666 part of an inch, while the bullet 
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goes the 24 inches. Practically this is a 
very sudden shove or blow. 

Again he says: “It is the blow that hurts. 
Thus a 500-grain bullet will give twice the 
blow (and hurt) that a 250-grain bullet will, 
the muzzle energy of the two bullets being 
the same and the weight of the gun being 
the same.” 

In another place he says: “The quick, 
snappy blow of the light-weight boxer hurts 
the shoulder more than the glove-padded 
shove of a heavy-weight boxer, although of 
only half the force.” Was the light-weight 
boxer without gloves, or how does he recon- 
cile these statements? 

After speaking of the old musket and 
Sharps Navy rifle he says: “Now we will 
turn to the smaller guns of greater power 
than either of the above guns and weighing 
about one-third of the old Sharps. The re- 
coil is far lighter, so is the bullet” I, too, 





Editor Outdoor Life:—The rifle, which up 
to a year ago [ thought was superior to all 
others, was the .33 W. C. F. with a half 
magazine, and equipped with a Lyman rear 
peep sight and Beach combination front. 

I had owned this rifle for a number of 
years and always used it in preference to 
any other. I found it light, well balanced, 
very reliable and strong in action, accurate 
and powerful. 

The bullet had tremendous smashing ef- 
fect, especially on the lighter game such 
as coyotes and antelope. On hitting either 
of the above animals fairly, they dropped 
without a struggle, but the one thing which 
bothered me was the trajectory being too 
high to suit me, although it was by no 
means anything but a high-power rifle. I 
used to miss lots of game at ranges from 
250 to 500 yards through misjudging dis- 
tances. 

My ambition was to get a rifle that would 
shoot as flat as possible, and also have 
good smashing power without excessive re- 
coil—in other words, “the perfect rifle.” 

I first found out all I covld about the .280 
Ross and found it had the desired low tra- 
jectory and smashing power but had a kick, 
which, to say the least of it, was wicked, 
and, besides that, I wanted a lever action 
rifle which I am used to. 

And I would just like to say (while on the 
subject) to Mr. R. C. Bodwell, who writes 
in a December number, that he need have 
no doubt of the killing power of the .280, 
as it has tremendous killing power at almost 
any range that game is shot at. 

However, to return to the subject, I next 
purchased a Model ’95 Winchester, cham- 
bered for the United States Government 
Model ’06 cartridge, and equipped with a 
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believe that the figured foot-pounds are not 
a reliable measure of the action or recoil 
in high and low-power guns. 

Suppose we compare the .30 220-grain U. 
S. cartridge with the .50 450-grain Winches- 
ter. Let us put up a target of the hardest 
maple wood (end of the grain to the bullet) 
one foot square and two feet long, on a 
pedestal two feet high and a foot square 
base, and shoot at it at short and long 
range with both guns, and decrease the base 
until the bullets will knock it over each 
shot. The .30 U. S. is said to give 1,880 
foot pounds and the .50 Winchester 1,717 
foot pounds. The area of the bullet hole is 
as 9 to 25. Let some one test it in this 
‘manner and see which has the most energy. 
It would show whether the figuring was 
right or not. I may not have hit the bear 
but have tried to crawl up and measure 
his tracks. J. Cc. W. 
New York. 


Marble’s peep sight and a silencer. The 
silencer works all right cutting down report 
and recoil about two-thirds, but is some- 
what heavy and awkward on the muzzle- 
end of rifle. 

This rifle gives me a range of 300 yards 
on level sights and 500 on an elevation of 
one graduation of the peep, while wind af.- 
fects it very little. The cartridge loaded 
with 150-grain bullets, pointed, gives fairly 
good killing effect. Have shot deer, coyotes, 
lynx, and different kinds of smaller game, 
and never have had the experiences of Mr. 
Gordon, who writes in a December number, 
claiming to have turned some coyotes in- 
side out, and then shooting a bob cat 
through from shoulder to hip, and then the 
said bob cat would have eaten him up only 
for his .25 automatic pistol. 

Now, I found, if the bullet struck a bone 
it would tear a fairly large-sized hole and 
give great shocking effect on account of 
its high velocity. If it doesn’t strike a bone 
it punches a clean hole the size of the bul- 
let and gives fairly good shocking effect— 
about as good as a .30-30 soft-point under 
the same circumstances. [I shot a large 
buck at 400 yards about four inches over 
the heart. Bullet made a clean hole, never 
touching a rib, and the deer fell almost 
immediately. His flesh was badly bruised 
for a large distance around the bullet hole 
which, in my opinion, goes to show what a 
jarring blow this bullet has. 

I got one box of cartridges loaded with 
220-grain, soft-point bullets and don’t want 
any more, for it was like going back to the 
old black powder—they were such a con- 
trast to the ones with pointed bullets. They 
might be all right for shooting bear or 
moose at the shorter ranges, having more 
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killing power, but for all ’round shooting 
they are entirely outclassed. 

I have an Idea! loading outfit for above 
rifle and at present am loading .303 Savage 
bullets and 33 grains of Dupont’s Lightning 
powder. I find this load very accurate and 
powerful, giving a velocity of about 2,100 
foot seconds. 


THE WEST 

In another issue [I will tell about what 
success [I have with reduced loads. 

While the above rifle is not perfect, I 
consider it about as near to it, or near 
enough to it, as the average man wants for 
hunting purposes. BIG GAME. 
Alberta. 


Denver Rifle Ciub Holds a 300-Yard Revolver Turkey Shoot 


Editor Outdoor Life:—G. F. Macbeth of 
Denver won the Outdoor Life trophy at the 
Denver Rifle Club, November 3rd. The con- 


The turkey silhouette, showing the 20 record 
hits and the 6 sighting hits, 26 in all. 
The background was the natural 
one of earth and weeds. 


ditions of this match were that each shooter 
fire five sighting and twenty shots for rec- 
ord on a profile turkey target at 300 yards 
off hand, shooter holding revolver in one 


hand, arm extended. Size of profile 2 feet 
8 inches from end of tail to end of bill; 
914 inches through body. 

The match was shot under the most ad- 
verse conditions ever experienced in this 
style of shooting on the Denver Rifle Club 
range. Owing to the muddy condition of 
the ground, caused by the recent storms, it 
was impossible for the shooters to see where 
their shots were striking. 

The number of hits would have no doubt 
been greater had the ground been dry,so the 
shooters could mark the direction of their 
shots by the kicking up of dust where the 
bullets hit the ground. 

These conditions, coupled with a variable 
wind blowing across the range during the 
match, combine to make Mackbeth’s score 
of four hits in twenty record shots and three 
hits in his five sighting shots quite a re- 
markable accomplishment. 


Record 
Shots. 
Possible, 20. 


Sighting 
Shots. 
Possible, 5. 
G. F. Macbeth 
oe Se” 
Fred Willard 
Chappel 
. Dreher 
. G. Bitterly 
. Parry 
J. Young 
. W. Peterson 
J. Cutshaw 
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Three other contestants, M. J. Weber, Dr. 
Bergen and E. Warren, failed to score. 


J. H. PARRY, Secretary. 


Praise for the Remington Automatic Shot Gun 
(By C. B. G.) 


I desire to make a few remarks through 
your Arms and Ammunition Department 
concerning the Remington automatic shot- 
gun; also a request of those familiar with 
the Winchester automatic shotgun as to the 
satisfaction it has given to the shotgun en- 
thusiasts. 

Three years ago I suffered a serious frac- 
ture of my right arm at the wrist. Three 


days after it occurred I decided I was un- 
able to use a rifle to exterminate the ground 
squirrels which were damaging my almond 
crop. I had never cared for a shotgun at 
all, but knew I must use one in my extrem- 
ity. I bought a Remington automatic with 
ribbed barrel upon the advice of my dealer. 
He assured me [I could control the recoil 
sufficiently to shoot it with my left arm. 
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I assembled the gun, taking pains to ad- 
just it to absorb the majority of recoil. I 
used shells loaded with 26 grains Ballistite, 
and 1 1-8 ounces No. 6 shot. I took the gun 
out with my arm in a sling and the cast 
after only five days from when it was broken. 
Naturally I was slow, but I was amazed to 
find I could shoot 25: shells in quick succes- 
sion without feeling any pain or inconveni- 
ence. Also I found I could often knock a 
bunch of little ones at the mouth of the 
hole at one shot, thereby getting a whole 
family at once. I soon could shoot very 
well, left arm alone, and often went out 
with the government hunters. To their 
amazement [ could kill more squirrels than 
they could, often taking a long shot they 
would not attempt. Later I placed the butt 
_ to the right shoulder and pulled with the 

first finger of right hand, free of bandages, 
taking no hand grip. I could then outshoot 
the government hunters on running shots. 
This, of course, brought more jar to my 
— arm, yet I never found it uncomforta- 

e. 

Since then I have nearly recovered the 
full use of my right arm and wrist, though 
I find a pistol grip allows me more ease in 
holding any gun. I have used very light 


loads in the Remington and, of course, ad- 
justed it accordingly. Any woman can shoot 
it with fairly heavy loads and will find they 
have a large number of pellets to deliver 
upon an object, yet experiencing less recoil 
than a 16-gauge gun would develop. 

I have used 28 grains Ballistite and 14 
ounces shot on hot days and found the gun 
gave comfortable shooting. As to pattern 
and penetration, it has the majority of 
medium-priced guns skinned on every test. 
I have had no trouble with it and no re- 
pairs. I always have the barrel polished 
out once a year. I find the safety device is 
the quickest, most positive and least dis- 
turbing of any | have tried. 

I invariably clean the barrel with Canton 
flannel patches, saturated with cylinder oil, 
followed always with the Tomlinson cleaner. 
I consider a shotgun barrel fully as difficult 
to clean properly as any rifle barrel, yet 
the barrel in the old gun is equal to any 
new one. I say “old gun” for the reason 
that I have kept it in use longer than any 
other without replacing it with a more mod- 
ern and superior one. In fact, I doubt if a 
better one will be devised for some time. 

California. C. B. G. 


Information Wanted Concerning Reloading .25-35 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Would like to hear 
from some one who has used a .25-35 rifle 
using reloaded cartridges with .25-20 soft- 
point bullets, 86 grains. Would like to know 


how it would compare with the .22 high- 
power Savage for velocity and trajectory; 
also the action on barrel. 

Colorado. WAYNE BARKER. 


Featherweight Rifles and Killing Effect of Bullets 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I want to confess 
myself very much flattered by the com- 
ments made by Mr. Haines on my article. 
It is quite clear that we should have little 
difficulty in agreeing on the specifications 
of a lever action rifle and if we could only 
make the manufacturers see it in our light. 
at least two riflemen would be satisfied. I 
should not care very much whether the gun 
had an outside or concealed hammer, but 
should prefer to retain the circular type of 
one form or other, as it seems to give a 
much better trigger-pull. 

Mr. Haines is dead right about the so- 
called featherweight rifles now on the mar- 
ket. No good maker would now try to sell 
a 20-gauge shotgun made up on his old 12- 
gauge frame, and yet that is just what our 
rifle makers are doing. : 

I am not partial to the projecting box 
magazine, and believe that, with rimless car- 
tridges, a rifle could be made up with a 
magazine like the Savage and still avoid the 
baseball bat effect (and feeling) found in 
the bolt action rifles. However, this, like 
the hammer, is a small matter. 


I sincerely hope that Mr. Haines will try 
out the “Imp,” as they call it, on deer this 
fall, and give us the results. If after 4 
fair test he is satisfied to recommend it for 
general use I, for one, shall be satisfied. Mr. 
Adolph failed to finish my rifle, and sent 
my money back after keeping it a small 
matter of six months. J had hoped to try 
it out myself, but as I do not like the reg- 
ular model, with its straight grip and 20- 
inch barrel, I shall have to stick to old 
friends for this season. 

In Field and Stream for October Mr. Cross- 
man tells of the awful effect of the 70-grain 
bullet on a Catalina Island goat: 

“The bullet struck him in the flank just 
to the right of the tail root, and ranged for- 
ward. Closing and straightening my fing- 
ers, I could push my whole hand into the 
wound channel. The hunting knife laid open 
the goat in search of the bullet—but bullet 
there was none. Rib after rib had been 
sheared off the backbone by the little’ de 
mon, Finally wearying of this it dropped a 
bit lower and puddled up the internal anat- 
omy of that poor goat as much as a nitro- 
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glycerine capsule on the rampage might have 
done. Here and there among the internal 
mechanism were small flecks of lead and 
copper jacket but not five grains of bullet 
in any one piece.” 

As Mr. Haines is somewhat opposed to 
spoiling meat, I fear that he will have to 
draw his bullets and spill out about half 
the powder before he starts. That goat ex 
perience makes my poor little .405 look like 
thirty cents! Mr. Crossman says the bullet 
struck just to the right of the tai! root. If 
he means that it went through the hind- 
quarter before reaching those ribs it is cer- 
tainly a bird for penetration and | cheer 
fully withdrew all objection on that score. 
By the way—did not Mr. Crossman write 
something about fifteen-hundred-yard ante 
lope shooting, bullseyes at a mile, and the 
Savage pistol pointing itself? 

The experience of Stewart Edward White 
in Africa will convince most men that the 
.30 caliber 150-grain pointed bullet is an ex- 
_ cellent killer, but there you have a bullet 
that holds together, and, at hunting ranges, 
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acts on the fluids of the body with what is 
called an explosive effect. I fancy that the 
tumbling of the bullet has a lot to do with 
it, as Mr. White killed animals at ranges 
where the velocity could not have been as 
high as the .30-30 at say a hundred yards. 
I have several times seen the effect of the 
6mm. Lee-Winchester at short range, but the 
execution done was nothing like that de- 
scribed by Mr. Crossman, though the veloc: 
ity must have been greater than the 2,105 
feet which he gives his 70-grain bullet at 
200 yards, the range at which he shot the 
goat: 

If the goat incident is a fair sample of 
what the new cartridge will do we shall not 
need anything more powerful for American 
game, but I for one want a little more data. 
Let other sportsmen who have used it on 
large animals give their experience. [ say 
on large animals because [I know that a 
bullet which will distribute a rabbit or 
grouse over an acre of land may drill a 
clean hole through a deer. C. L. SMITH. 

Idaho. 


His Feelings are Hurt 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the July num- 
ber Mr. H. T. Gilliland asks what several 
of us think about the wire-wound bullet. 
and mentions my name among others. 1 
would gladly give an opinion if I had any, 
but I haven’t, as I know nothing about it. 
So far as I can see it should be a good 
thing, but definite information about such 
details can be had only by actual experi- 
ments, so I will have to pass in this game 
and wait till I am dealt another hand. My 
part in this gun game seems to have devel- 
oped. into a mixture of science and smiles; 
the experimental part I regretfully turn over 


to others with fatter pocketbooks and more 
life insurance. 

Besides, my feelings are hurt. The only 
wire-wound thing I had to offer—a wire- 
wound garden hose—is, I notice in this July 
number, rejected with scorn that implies 
that I am nothing but a squirt. I see that 
my friend Chester even lugs in a keg, and 
makes random remarks about “spirits.” 
Now, when you connect the ideas of hose, 
and keg, and spirits, you can see why a 
man would naturally explode. But I didn’t. 
Maybe I’m wire-wound myself? I don’t 
know. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


Model .45 Automatic Colt Pistol 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The new .45 Colt’s 
Automatic Pistol, Model of 1911, is now be- 
ing delivered to the Springfield Arsenal 
and will be placed upon the market within 
a few months. Through the agency of the 
National Rifle Association and the adju- 
tant general, I secured one of these new 
arms the latter part of June, and am very 
much pleased with its performance so far. 

As compared with the other automatics 
of the same make, it is a great improvement 
(my previous experience having been with 
the .38 Military and two hammerless auto- 
matics, the .25 and .32). The trigger pull 
is quite satisfactory, compared with the pull 
of most new Colt’s arms, being somewhat 
like (but shorter and heavier than) that of 
the 1903 Government Springfield. The maga- 
zine release is conveniently located on the 
left side, just to the rear of the trigger, and 


can be operated by the thumb without 
changing the position of the hand. To me, 
it seems that the grip safety in addition to 
the slide lock is somewhat superfluous, and 
makes necessary the use of both hands in 
lowering the hammer from the cocked posi- 
tion. The projecting horn makes it abso- 
lutely impossible to cock the pistol and 
still retain the firing position, namely, the 
grip pressed inwards. The arm is short for 
its weight (8% inches, 38 ounces, respec- 
tively), but I have experienced much less 
difficulty in holding down this refractory 
Colt than most of the large caliber revol- 
vers. The grip is not as near to a perpen- 
dicular with the long axis of the barrel as 
in former models, and this I consider as a 
decided improvement, the recoil coming 
more nearly directly backwards and less of 
it upwards in a jump. Like the other auto- 
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matics, it is easily dismounted and reas- 
sembled. 

The ammunition used is the same as for 
the preceding .45 model and probably gives 
the same results. Personally, I would like 
to hear how effective in animal and human 
stopping power the .45 automatic is and 
how it compares with the lead bullets of the 
.38 Special and .44 or .45 revolvers. In this 
civilized country, no opportunity is ever of- 
fered for a practical demonstration of value 

On the fourth of this month (July) I in- 
spected the Colt Army Specials of the Michi- 
gan Signal Corps, and they certainly do not 
speak well for the output of the Colt’s Ar- 
mory. The single action pull was disgust- 
ingly uneven and that of the double action 
so creepy and hard that snapping it eight 
or ten times was nearly sufiicient to put 
the trigger finger in the hospital. When 
fired double action, as in the rapid fire 
courses, about one out of every i:ve shots 
showed the cylinder turned past the locking 
apparatus and not locked. Bullets were 
shaved as in a $2.40 revolver! They were 
comparatively new arms, too, having been 
received new in May. If my Smith & Wes- 
son .44 Special or .38 ever behaved so un- 
seemly I would board the first car for a De- 
troit pawnshop and quit the business. 

Will some experienced brother’ kindly 
recommend some form of sights to use upon 
rifles that will react satistactorily with 
badly astigmatic eyes? With ordinary 
sights, and in a perfectly sober condition, | 
see several rear sights, the positive one be- 
ing badly blurred by the negative images. 
My revolver sights, when held at arms 
length, do not show this trouble. The Sat- 
urday Evening Post in two recent issues 
described this very trouble, but I would like 
to hear from others who have experienced 
the same trouble. Six months ago I went 
to an expert oculist and asked to be re- 
fracted for some form of “shooting glasses” 
to correct this trouble, but the surgeon was 
not a gun crank and did not realize the im- 
portance of this item, and did me little good. 
Microscopes and late hours (studying) are 
probably more to blame than any other 
cause. Any suggestions through Outdoor 
Life will be gladly received. 

H. R. HILDEBRANT. 

University of Michigan Rifle Club. 


(Note:—In making a few remarks touch- 
ing the above, we trust that Mr. Hildebrant 
will not understand us as criticising him in 
any way, but having one of the Colt’s auto- 
matic pistols, Model 1911, or as it is also 
called, Government model, we desire to say 
that we are under the impression that he 
has overlooked the fact that the projecting 
horn on the grip safety was designed tor the 
special purpose of permitting the shooter to 


lower the hammer when desired without , 
If Mr. Hildebrant © 


the use of both hands. 
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will draw the hammer as far back as it will 
go, at the same time drawing the tigger, 
he will have no difficulty in lowering the 
hammer with one hana, as the back of the 
hammer when drawn clear to the rear de- 
presses the grip safety by pressing against 
the projecting horn, permitting the pulling 
of trigger and lowering of hammer, the pro- 
cess being as simple, and as easily accom- 
plished, as the lowering of a hammer on a 
revolver. 

With very little practice, we believe, the 
pistol can be as readily cocked for the first 
shot as a revolver. To do this readily, it is 
but necessary to but slightly release the 
grip, just enough to permit the thumb to 
swing over the projecting horn of the grip 
safety catching the end of the hammer spur 
with the thumb. This effort will cause the 
muzzle of pistol to swing slightly to the 
right, and as hammer reaches full cock the 
fingers contract causing the muzzle of the 
pistol to swing back to the left on the tar- 
get, and as the grip on the handle tightens 
the grip safety is pressed inwards uncon- 
sciously and by a slight pressure on the 
trigger the arm is fired. After a half dozen 
trials under the stop watch the writer, be- 
ginning with hammer down, succeded in 
cocking and snapping this arm five times in 
three and two-fifth seconds. This practice 
is, of course, of no benefit to a shooter only 
as it enables him to readily cock the ham- 
mer for the first shot, the pistol, of course, 
being cocked automatically after the first 
shot is fired. 

As you state that you have no difficulty 
in defining clearly the rear sight to your 
revolver when held at arms length and pre- 
suming you prefer open sights, it would 
seem impossible to suggest a remedy to 
overcome the difriculty you mention when 
using a rifle (without the aid of glasses 
especially adapted to your requirements) 
unless it would be to have rear sight to your 
rifle placed farther forward on the barrel. 
In doing this, the distance between front 
and rear sights would be shortened, but if 
when gun was held in shooting position the 
rear sight should be more clearly defined, 
you would undoubtedly secure more ac- 
curate results than when sights were placed 
closer together, which, by so doing, would 
bring rear sight so near the eye as to be im- 
perfectly defined. 

From your letter we presume that you pre- 
fer open sights, but if by placing the rear 
open sight farther from the eye fails to 
improve your shooting, we would then sug- 
gest trying the Lyman or Marble peep 
sights with the large aperture. 

Regardless of the few suggestions we 
have offered, we invite any of our readers 
who may have encountered the same diffi- 
culty that confronts Mr. Hildebrant and who 
may have found a remedy, to come forward 
with their views. Anything of interest 

















touching this subject will be given space. 

In Dr. Hudson’s excellent book, “Modern 
Rifle Shooting,” you will find a chapter al- 
most entirely devoted to defective eyesight 
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which we would urge you to read. He cov- 
ers the subject thoroughly. If you do not 
have this book it will pay you well to pro- 
cure a copy. For sale by Outdoor Life. 








I have often wondered at the enormous 
advance in rifles and rifle ammunition in 
the last twenty years, but the shotgun and 
shotgun ammunition have practically re- 
mained stationary. No doubt the mechan- 
ism has been improved somewhat, but the 
velocity, pattern and penetration are no bet- 
ter today than what they were twenty-tive 
years ago. Smokeless powder has become 
popular, but it has not increased the ve- 
locity very much, if any, and the pattern 
is not as good as with black. The only 
smokeless powder that has increased the ve- 
locity is English Schultze bulk powder 1 






The revolver, in a crude shape, has been 
known for nearly 500 years. Something of 
the kind was in use in Germany as far back 
as the fifteenth century, while in the Tower 
of London there is a matchlock with a four- 
chambered revolving breech which was 
made in 1550. An inventor in the days of 
George IV. went one better, for he actually 
constructed a pistol with twenty-four bar- 


rels pierced in a solid block of metal, which 
revolved each time the trigger was pulled. 
It is uncertain whether it ever came into 





Editor Outdoor Life:—I read in a late is- 
sue of your magazine different opinions as 
to the usefulness of the Maxim silencer, and 
having had two different experiences with 
this same device, offer them for what they 
ere worth. 

The first gun to which I had the silencer 
fitted was the New Springfield. The muz- 
zle of this gun was threaded and the si- 
lencer worked to perfection. I was na- 
turally suspicious that the silencer might 
affect the accuracy of the gun. I have shot 
the rifle, however, time and again without 
the silencer, and could not detect the slight- 
est difference in accuracy, when used with 
or without the silencer. 

The service which I obtained from the 
device was one-sided only. It would re- 
duce and recoil fully one-half, but as far as 
the noise of the explosion was concerned, 
there was “nothing doing.” The gun was 
just as noisy with the silencer as without 
it. The only reduction that I was able to 
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Concerning the Maxim Silencer 





am not prepared to say what, or how much, 
this increase is, but I do know that it gives 
a penetration of between 4% and % more 
than any of the American smokeless pow- 
ders of the same load. It cannot be hard on 
a gun, as I have used it for ten years and 
it gives less recoil than some of the other 
powders. 

I would like to read what some of our 
brother sportsmen think of this subject. | 
shoot a .35 auto Remington rifle and think 
it is the latest advance in rifle construction. 
Last year I hit a buck three times out of 
four shots, running, at over 180 yards. 
Canada. “ENTHUSIAST.” 





general use, but probably by the time a man 
had got a bead on his intended victim said 
victim was over the next range. The mod- 
ern revolver was really invented by Colonel 
£Samuel Colt, who brought out the first ex- 
ample, I think, in 1835. Perhaps in a few 
hundreds of years hence our present Savage 
and Colt automatics, the highest develop- 
ment in one-hand guns today, will be viewed 
by future generations who will think we 
were indeed savages to use such weapons. 
Quien Sabe. J. B. TIGHE. 

British Columbia. 


discover was when shooting in the air. In 
that direction the sound of the discharge 
was very slight indeed. I continued its use 
on account of the desirable feature of re- 
ducing the recoil of the Springfield rifle. 

I next had the silencer fitted to a Marlin 
.22-caliber rifle, Model ’97. This silencer 
was fitted to the gun with the coupling as 
furnished by the Maxim people. On this 
rifle the contraption was a most dismal 
failure. It not only affected the accuracy 
of the gun to a large extent, but did not 
reduce the noise of the explosion to any 
large extent, except when shooting in the 
air. In that direction the noise of the dis- 
charge could not be heard. I discarded its 
use on the .22 rifle on account of its failure 
in accuracy. The silencer would perhaps 
have worked if the barrel had been thread- 
ed, but I considered it a plaything only, on 
the .22 rifle, so did not have the work done. 

The silencer does not enjoy the popularity 
that could be expected from it, if it was the 
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really useful device that its advertisements 
proclaim it to be. 

I don’t think it will ever become very 
popular, owing to the very way in whieh it 
is fastened to the gun barrel. I had the 


silencer that was fitted to the Springfield 

break the collar through a very slight fall. 

This fall was of the same nature as the gun 

would receive almost daily in the hunting 

field. GEO. C. SHUMAKER. 
Colorado. 


Finds Silencer Satisfactory 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see by the Sep- 
tember Outdoor Life that Mr. Lass and sev- 
eral other gentlemen persist in finding 
something wrong with the Maxim silencer. 

I being one who dislikes very much to 
see a good thing run down, will endeavor 
to give a little more of my experience with 
one. I purchased my silencer in the fall of 
1910—in September, I think. As soon as it 
arrived, nothing else would do but to try 
her out. I fitted it to a 1903 model Savage, 
.22, and proceeded to the back yard to try 
out Mr. Silencer. I set up a piece of a 
broken china dish against a 3x12-inch oak 
plank, stepped back about ten paces and 
fired. I was certainly surprised. There 
was absolutely no noise from the muzzle of 
the rifle. I could hear the hammer “click” 
as it struck the plunger. That was all. 

My brother and I decided it would be 
great for hunting squirrels. So one even- 


ing we went to the North Canadian. This 
happened when the robins were going 
south. We treed a squirrel in a large cot- 
tonwood tree where there were a dozen or 
more robins, or in neighboring trees. When 
I fired, the squirrel still clung to the limb, 
but in a few seconds he dropped, and not 
until he fell did a single bird leave that 
tree. There certainly couldn’t have been 
much noise or the birds would have flown. 

I use Winchester, U. M. C. or Peters 
smokeless cartridges, either one, and in the 
two years have had no trouble of any kind 
with it (the silencer). When residue 
powder collected in it, I simply took it 
trom the gun and struck the palm of my 
hand and then shook it and all powder fell 
cut. 

There must be something wrong with Mr. 
Lass’ silencer. Mine was O. K. Would like 
to have a personal letter from Mr. Lass. 

Oklahoma. W. J. GUNN. 


Information Wanted Regarding the Silencer 


Editor Outdoor Life: —Having been a sub- 
scriber to Outdoor Life for a number of 
years, would ask you to give me the follow- 
ing information: 

Will a Maxim silencer on a .30 U. S. G. 
Model 1906, 1895 Winchester, almost com- 
pletely arrest report, as per Maxim cata- 
logue, so that there is only a “swish” as 
the bullet leaves barrel? If this is the case, 
I certainly will be the owner of one before 
long. 

I see by last issue of magazine that I. J. 
Bush, M.D., of El Paso has had an experi- 
ence with one on his 7mm. Mauser that is 
kind of disgusting to one who wants to put 
a silencer on as good a gun as TI have. In 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales’ latest catalogue 
I see that there is an improved high-power 
coupling for silencers that I understand 
does not mutilate the barrels in any way. 
The threading of the muzzle is what has 
kept me from purchasing one long before 
now. 

If this new coupler does not mutilate the 
barrel at all it is a good thing, as I, for one, 
would not even have a slot cut as did Dr. 
Bush. 

Please let me know if you have any ex- 
perience in this line, for my local gunsmith 
has not. Several of the boys around here 
would get silencers if they were not afraid 
of them. Bh Baws 

California. 


$2,500 Added at Pinehurst, N. C. 


The lavish added money ($2,500) of the 
sixth annual midwinter handicap at Pine- 
hurst, N. C., January 22-25, is creating much 
interest in trap shooting circles. The win- 
ner of the midwinter handicap will receive 
$500 in cash and a trophy. The winner of 


the preliminary handicap will receive $200 
in cash and a trophy. This event, writes 
H. L. Jillison, secretary, is now equaled 
only by the Grand American. In all, there 
will be twenty target events. 
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The Edibility of Prairie Dogs Explained by Major Thompson 


Editor Outdoor Life:—uzhere is one thing 
the people of the western plains have over- 
looked, and that is the fact that prairie 
dogs are good to eat—just as good to eat as 
a cottontail rabbit. 

If it wasn’t for the fact that a prairie dog 
is called a “dog,” it is likely that they would 
be on the Denver market today. 

The Ute Indians were fond of prairie dogs. 
When I was in charge of the seven tribes of 
Utes here in the early days I saw many of 
their prairie dog feasts. They would locate 
_a dog town and bring in several bushels of 
the marmots. Then they would gather a 
big bunch of dry sage brush and throw it 
over the prairie dogs and set it afire. They 
knew how long it would take to cook the 
food, and then they would pull out the 
marmots with a long stick. The fire would 
burn off the hair and then all the Indian 
had to do was to pull off the skin. 

Made into a stew, the prairie dog is a 
highly satisfactory dish—hardly any differ- 
ent from a cottontail. The prairie dog is a 
clean animal and there is no reason why he 
should not be a staple article of food. 


The story that the rattlesnake, the owl 
and the prairie dog frequently live in the 
same hole in the ground is partly fiction. 
Rattlesnakes are the deadly enemies of the 
prairie dogs and they kill and swallow the 
young ones, Little owls, however, often get 
into the prairie dog villages and live there. 

It is an interesting sight to watch the way 
coyotes catch the prairie dogs. I have seen 
it hundreds of times. The coyotes go in 
pairs. When they approach a town one of 
them will put himself very much in evidence 
and go through all kinds of bluff antics. He 
will dash at the prairie dogs and then re- 
treat and keep this up till most of the dogs 
are scared over to one end of the town. 

In the meantime the other coyote sneaks 
up. He crawls aiong the ground an inch at 
a time. The attention of the prairie dogs 
is directed to the coyote which is making all 
the fuss. Suddenly the coyote which is 
sneaking along the ground pounces upon 4 
bunch of the dogs and gets half a dozen of 
them. It is a matter of a snap and the 
prairie dog is dead. Then both coyotes get 
together and enjoy a feast. 

Colorado. J. B. THOMPSON. 


Suggestions on Camping Accessories 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We have on the 
market a multitude of tents, good and bad. 
fancy and costly, but there is one which l 
have not tried, i. e., the teepee. This was 
brought to my mind by an article in the 
September number of Outdoor Life by J. B. 
Tighe, on the making of one. This is the 
first time I ever saw a working description 
of how to make a teepee. This teepee is 
all right, providing you are in a country 
where there is plenty of timter, but here in 
southwest California, where trees are few 
and far between, and on the desert, we have 
to carry the poles; also it is not convenient 
to have any space at the back where skunks 
can get in. I received a catalogue from D 
T. Abercrombie, and found listed there 2 
special Seton teepee, designed by EB. T. Se- 
ton, which on paper looks good. Now, can 
any reader tell me how this teepee works 
in actual use? 

Any information about the Seton pattern 
or the one designed by J. B. Tighe will, I 
am sure, help a large number of men who 
use such canvas shelters. 


I have used many kinds of tents, and the 
last trip with pack horses [I .took bamboo 
poles, jointed, and found that they were less 
trouble than any I had used before, being 
lighter, 

No doubt you have many medical mer 
among your readers, and, as accidents are 
sure to happen, why not some of them let 
us laymen know what a!l-round outfit for 
taking into the open, say on pack anmals, 
where weight will be restricted to ounces 
Of course I do not mean a field hospital 
outfit, but something that the average in- 
telligent man can use. 

So much is written about aluminum camp 
cooking sets. Some [ have heard say they 
are not just right, either too weak or some- 
thing else. Now, some people must buy 
them, as they are largely advertised. Will 
some readers who know from experience 
give their views on aluminum cooking out- 
fits? 

All the above is, I hope, only the begin- 
ning, to bring into the magazine more sub- 
jects of general interest to a large majority 
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of your readers. I have camped a lot, with 
quite a lot of fellows; have “roughed it’ and 
“toughed it,” but I do not like, nor think it 
necessary, to make a vacation as hard phys- 
ically as possible, and I believe the short- 
sighted policy of going extra light is a poor 
policy in the long rum and only inflicts 
hardships on oneself that can be obviated 
by taking along another pack animal. True 
it means extra work packing and unpacking 
and looking after four extra shoes, but it 
means a longer stay, as the comfort and 
extra grub makes one want ‘to stay longer 
still. H. LAVIRA. 
California 
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Dr. C. P. Fordyce, 1921 “C” street, Lin- 
coln, Neb., has, we believe, made up some 
such medical outfit as our correspondent 
mentions, which he sells to sportsmen at a 
reasonable price. Regarding tents, would 
say that we believe one of the nicest kind, 
especially for those liking the teepee style, 
is a pyramid tent, with a 3 or 4-foot wall. 
This requires but.one pole, a center pole, 
which can be cut from a sapling where there 
is timber. Such a center pole is always 
handy to hang towels, looking glass and 
other articles upon. A 12x12 pyramid tent 
with a 4-foot wall costs but little more than 
an A tent of same dimensions, and gives 
headroom almost to the extreme sides.— 
Editor. 


Fretful about Porcupines 


Mr. Sam Stevens asks in the September 
issue, “Let’s hear from the man that knows 
something good of the porcupine.” I’m the 
man. Tan their hides for chair bottoms. 

Now, when dealing with porcupines a doc- 
tor is a good man to nave around, so I men- 
tioned my idea to Dr. Van Schaick. “The 
Grave M. D.’—as Kipling says—was much 
impressed, and remarked, “That should 
cause Mr. Stevens to sit up and take no- 
tice.” 

Now the porcupine has some good points. 
With dogs—which Mr. Stevens seems to ad- 
mire—their bark is usually worse than their 
bite, but I’ve noticed that the biting and 
barking abilities of the porcupine are about 
equal. When the Great American Bolter 
takes his dyspepsia out for an airing, and 
while munching a cracker, beholds_ that 
high liiver, the porcupine, calmly fletcher- 
izing a forest, he learns what can be done 
with a stomach if properly handled. 

Personally, I once found great use for a 
porcupine. A shaving soap concern asked 
me for a testimonial, and I wrote: “With 


your soap and a piece of barrel hoop an 
amateur barber could make a _ porcupine’s 
back look like a blushing peach.” They 
didn’t use the testimonial. Maybe I exag- 
gerated. 

Having done Mr. Stevens one favor, I’ll 
now do him a greater one, and at the same 
price. Mr. Stevens says he “has lost his 
religion over this porcupine question.” Yes- 
terday my friend Ziggatty, a direct descend- 
ant of Scipio Africanus, assured me that 
he had “found religion, ’deed I has!” 

I told him he had better give it back, 
or a man out in Colorado I know named 
Stevens would have him arrested for petty 
larceny. As Ziggatty is a friend of mine, 
I told him to keep dark and I’d act as a 
go-between, so Mr. Stevens can pay the 
usual reward through me. 

Now, having done Mr. Stevens two fa- 
vors, I earnestly ask one—count it, just one 
—in return. I wish he would leave those 
porcupines alone, as I’m a quill driver my- 
self. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 

New York. 


Let us Hear from the Oldtimers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—What has become 
of all the old-time writers like George Hall, 
Frank Mossman, Allen Weir, W. A. Linklet- 
ter and a few more of that brand? I would 
rather read the writings of such men than 
all your “silk-stocking sportsmen.” I wish 
you could induce some old-timers to write 
of their hunting in early days. 

Missouri. JOHN GUNNETT. 


Mr. Gunnett sounds a keynote in the 
above that will be appreciated by many 
sportsmen and we hope that some of the 
men he has mentioned, as well as other 
old-timers, will come forward with occa- 
sional recitals of the interesting hunting in- 
cidents with which we know their lives 
have been crowded.—Editor. 


A Record (?) Rattlesnake 


Mr. Homer Needles of Muskogee, Okla., 
was at the head of one of the parties sent 
out by the Dawes Commission a good many 
years ago to appraise the tribal lands of 
the Indian Territory. He worked back and 


forth through the Cherokee hills in the east- 
ern part of the state, and incidentally gath- 
ered a fund of amusing stories of his ex- 
periences. 

Cne day he met an old Arkansawyer and, 
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in chatting with him, very soon noticed that 
he was fond of drawing the long bow. To 
“toll” him on, Needles asked: “Are there 
many snakes around here?” The old man 
did not know that Needles had spent many 
months in the hills and had seen but one 
rattler during that time, so he took the bait 
with arush, “Yes, thousands of ’em! Why, 
they’s lots of Indians around here makes 
their livin’ catchin’ snakes an’ sellin’ the 
oil.” “Grow pretty big, do they?” innocent- 
ly suggested Needles. ‘Wall, I'll tell ye— 
me an’ my boy Bud went out a-huntin’ squir- 
rel one evenin’—right up that there hill 
yonder it was—an’ when we got a piece into 
the timber I hern a big noise, an’ I says 
to Bud: ‘I reckon Jim Blood must a started 
up his sawmill ag’in.’ Bud, he says, ‘No, 
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Pap, I don’t reckon so, fer I see Jim a-driv- 
in’ down the road this mawnin’ an’ he 
"lowed he was a-goin’ to town.’ 

“The noise kep’ up, an’ we went on a 
ways an’ come to a big draw. I looked down 
that draw—an’ I see the biggest rattlesnake 
I ever hern tell of! It was him that was 
a-makin’ the noise.” “He must have been a 
big one. Did you kill him?” “Yep! I done 
shot him.” “How big was he?” “I didn’t 
measure him, an’ ef I told ye, Stranger, 
ye’d never believe me! Jest to give ye 
some -idee about it: When I shot him I 
p’inted the gun up like thet (raising his 
arms to a position about fifteen degrees 
about his shoulder) an’ I hit him plumb 
under the chin!” 


Oklahoma. CHAS. W. DAWSON. 


Pulling Porcupine Quills from Dogs 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In glancing through 
the September number I note another 
‘brother sportsman has been up against just 
what I and all others who go into the hills 
with a pack of Airedales go up against; 
and, for the benefit of those who might try 
to make this task of pulling out quills a 
simple matter, I offer to all dog lovers a 
simple remedy which I have used many 
times: Carry in your hip pocket a half- 
pint flask of acid vinegar and a pair of five- 
inch flat-nosed pliers. Pour the vinegar 
over nose and mouth, where the quills are. 
The vinegar will soak down the quill and 
immediately stop the quill from working in 
any farther, also causing quill to let go and 
pull out very easily. The acid in the vine- 
gar softens quill and kills the crawling. I 
disagree with Bro. Stevens about tying a 
dog to pull the quills. True, some dogs 


carry on frantically with a mouthful of 
quills, but I prefer choking a dog down, 
which is very simple, and any dog will lie 
perfectly still while the balance of the op- 
eration is going on, and never will give any 
trouble about holding still for the operation 
to be repeated some future time, as one 
choking seems to be ail that is necessary. 
In all cases the dog was perfectly willing 
to lie perfectly still for his second batch 
of quills to be extracted. 

I am like Bro. Stevens about the porcu- 
pine, and can’t see why such a worthless 
article was ever created, for they certainly 
are a nuisance around camp. I have known 
them to entirely ruin good saddles. Those 
who want them for camp meat are entirely 
welcome to my share. I much more prefer 
“sow belly.” C. COBB. 

Mont. 


Dan Beard is Asked some Questions 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Dan Beard’s arti- 
cles in Outdoor Life are good—very good— 
and also practical. By the way, ask Dan if 
he can picket a horse in the middle of the 
prairie, with nothing to tie to, provided he 
has a hunting or butcher knife, but the knife 
must be back where it belongs, with the rest 
of the duffle, when the horse is picketed. 
Ask him if he, alone, can hang a deer, too 


heavy for him to lift off of the ground, high 
above the touch of “beastics,” in the fallen 
timber. Ask him which way to water on a trail 
he comes to on the prairie. Tell him not 
to get “hot” at me, or think I’m too smart, 
but this is just a little game of conundrums, 
for the same reason that “Why does a hen 
go across the road?” 
Idaho. DR. PARK HOLLAND. 


Information Wanted on a Feeding Grass for Ducks 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have had a great 
many letters the past few weeks from 
sportsmen who have duck shooting clubs all 
along the coast, inquiring if I can inform 
them where they can procure Nevada nut 
grass for baiting and feeding their ducks, 
claiming that this is the greatest feed in the 
world for ducks. [ have written to several 
Nevada, Colorado and California sportsmen, 


inquiring where Nevada nut grass can be 
procured, but none of them seem to know 
anything about it. Will you make inquiries 
through your readers, and if possible find 
out where this nut grass can be secured 
and the cost of same per hundred pounds, 
or by the ton, greatly obliging many of the 
duck shooters along the Pacific coast? 
Tacoma, Wash. W. F. SHEARD. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department's duties in the premises, 


It is not our intention to divert 


such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such in- 
formation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








How a Cow Moose Once Charged to Save Her Calf 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the fall of 1906 
I hapened to be guilding a hunting party 
for moose in the state of Maine—Mr. and 
Mrs. Willard Emery (who were on their 
honeymoon)—when an incident happened 
that shows the ferocity of a cow moose 
when she thinks her offspring is in danger. 
We were hunting at Clayton Lake, on Fish 
river, and Mr. Emery had killed a nice bull 
moose that evening. A half hour after kill. 
ing the bull, we paddled out to where the 
cow stood—who, with her calf, was with 
the bull—to get a look at her. Her calf 
remained on the shore, but she, in her 
eagerness to get away, pushed out into the 
lake about 100 feet from shore. As we 
reached a point about midway between her 
and the calf and about fifty feet from shore, 
we threw the jacklight on her in order to 
get a good look at her. As soon as that 
light struck her she made a rush for the 
canoe, fearing, probably, that her calf was 
in danger. Mr. Willard and I both picked 
up our rifles and fired almost at the same 
instant, I hitting her in the shoulder and 
he in the head. It was unlawful to kill 


cow moose, but there was no open season 
at that time on hunters, and in order to pro- 
tect our lives we were compelled to do so. 
She dropped in the water six feet from the 
canoe, but at that time we all found our- 
selves standing in waist-deep water, for 
when Mr. Willard shot he unbalanced the 
canoe, throwing us all out. There would 
have been some humor to the situation had 
it not been such a critical one, but after- 
wards we had a good laugh over it. 

I would like to hear from other hunters 
in regard to the charging ability of both 
cow and bull moose, in the West. I have 
always understood that the bull moose of 
the east (Maine, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
etc.) are not as dangerous as those of the 
west and northwest (Alaska, British Colum- 
bia, etc.)—in fact, while I have been guild- 
ing hunting parties for moose in the east 
for fourteen years, I have never known of 
a single instance of a bull moose charging 
except when cornered, or so close up that 
they felt they couldn’t get away. 

Ss. T. SEAMANS. 
Maine. 


Montana Elk Slayers Caught 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing you 
a clipping from our local paper, which will 
tell what happened to two of the elk that 
were transported here from Yellowstone 
Park last spring and placed on the range 
west of this town (Deer Lodge, Mont.). 
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The local gun club secured forty elk from 
the Yellowstone; four died en route to Deer 
Lodge, and six died in the corral after ‘they 
were unloaded. The thirty that remained 
were kept. in the corral for about ninety 
days and were then taken to the range. 
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They were in good condition and very tame 

when placed there. In fact, they were so 

tame that they have never moved more 

than five or six miles from the place where 

they were placed. DR. CHAS. A. BELK. 
Montana, 


The clipping: 

‘Ignoring our gentlemanly and courteous 
appeal herewith appended and published last 
week, to all citizens and hunters of this sec- 
tion of Montana to use their influence and 
aid toward protecting the elk which were 
taken to the range west of Deer Lodge last 
spring, it has come to the knowledge of sev- 
eral of our members that two pot-hunters, 
Victor Galtier and Dr. G. W Harker, killed 
two of these elk. Language fails to express 
our indignation and the contempt in which 
all true sportsmen and loyal citizens, espe- 
cally our members, hold toward these two 
individuals, unworthy to be called men or 
sportsmen. We do not consider them worthy 
nor fit for association with decent men. We 
will hold them up to scorn and ridicule. 
Consider the appeal and, in honesty, can you 


do anything but condemn anyone who would 
deliberately kill one of the elk brought here 
for the purpose of restocking the ranges in 
this vicinity with this splendid game? 
“THE DEER LODGE GUN CLUB.” 


Of course, any honest, true sportsman 
would be glad to subscribe his name to the 
above sentiments. We have not examined 
the Montana law lately as to the penalty for 
such offenses as the above. but now that our 
Montana brothers have started so well this 
noble work of propagating the big game, we 
hope that they will see to it that, if not al- 
ready in effect, a measure will be passed in 
that state placing a heavy fine and imprison- 
ment on the head of anyone who would so 
wantonly slaughter propagated elk. It should 
be possible noi only to prosecute such an of- 
fender under a felony act, but it should be 
made possible to go after him in a civil ac- 
tion. By placing a valuation of, say $1,000 
on each head of elk in Montana, civil as 
well as criminal proceedings could be taken 
against such vandals.—Editor. 


On the Trail of the Elusive Grizzly 


Colorado still ranks in the foremost place 
as a sportsman’s paradise, and _ especially 
does it appeal to those who follow the 
hounds for bear or hunt deer or mounrain 
licn. This was forcibly impressed upon me 
this fall, after having taken a hunt for big 
game in Montana and Washington. Dr. 
Charles Phillips and [I had planned a hunt 
for grizzly in British Columbia, and with 
that end in view we secured Thomas Hopper 
and his pack of bear dogs in Spokane. Hop: 
per had assured us that there were plenty 
of grizzlies in the vicinity of Wardner, B. C., 
so that became our destination. But no 
sooner had we landed on foreign soil than a 
game warden informed us that there was a 
closed season on bear from. July 15 to Sep- 
tember 1, and that it would be ten days be- 
fore we would be permitted to go into the 
hills with the dogs—even though licenses 
were procured immediately. This is practi- 
cally a new law protecting bear. The hunt- 
ing license up there is $100 at all times of 
the year, excepting in the spring, when it is 

25, so if you contemplate bear hunting in 
British Columbia, go in the spring, as it is 
cheaper, and the fur will be in better con- 
dition. 

With “nothing doing” in British Columbia 
we decided to cross the line into the United 
States. At Troy, Montana, we made the ac- 
quaintance of W. F. Dunan, a thorough 
sportsman, who said there were plenty of 
grizzlies up Lightning creek. So it was up 
Lightning creek for us. On the way up we 
stopped at Mr. Dunan’s fine little summer 


“Pat” Sullivan, 

home on Bul. lake and enjoyed a few days’ 
fishing. Then came the pack up in the hills. 
It began raining before we finished camp. 
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and continued throughout the night. At 4 
o’clock the next morning we took the dogs 
and started out in a steady downpour to 
“jump” a bear. For ten hours we climbed 
the hills and searched for fresh bear signs. 
That grizzlies were in that vicinity there 
was plenty of evidence, but not fresh marks. 
For five days and as many nights the rain 
continued falling without abating, and for 
five days we hunted in caflons and on moun- 
tain peaks without success. However, the 
trip was not wholly a failure, for here we 
had as fine trout fishing as any lover of the 
sport could desire. Suffice to say that in 
forty-five minutes three of our party caught 


The 
ninety-seven trout measuring from 6 to 11 
inches in iength. 

Breaking camp, we returned to Spokane 
from which city Doctor and T went to Seat- 
tle. Here we met our old-time friend, P. E. 
Sullivan, who perhaps is better known as 
“The Prince of Sports of the Pacific.” If 
there ever was a man who loves the woods 
and streams, that man is P. E. Suilivan. 
And that may.explain how it happened that 
within ten minutes after he had greeted us 
he had made all necessary arrangements for 
a hunt and outing along Puget Sound and 
down Hood’s Canal. There were seven in 
the party, and a jollier crowd of sportsmen 
never rode over those waters. Having made 
more than 100 miles that day in our gaso- 
line launch, we pitched camp in a secluded 
spot which had every appearance of being 
right in the heart of the primeval wilder 
ness. The placid waters of Hood’s Cana) 
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ran directly in front of this sylvan retreat, 
and here we enjoyed simple nature during 
our four days’ outing. No bear pelts deco- 
rated our camp, but we had no trouble se- 
curing venison. 

Because of the law forbidding the chasing 
of deer with dogs, some hunters train small 
terriers to do this work, and invariably these 
dogs are what might be termed “pocket edi- 
tions,” for they can easily be carried in an 
overcoat pocket, and thus be taken to the 
hunting grounds without attracting atten- 
tion. 

After an excellent outing we broke camp 
and went to Union City, where a steamer 








Breede Party in Camp. 


was taken for Seattle. It was while sitting 
on the wharf at this place that we saw our 
enly bear on the trip. It was a cute little 
black cub, about § months old, and was be: 
ing led around by a wood-chopper. When 
Pat Sullivan saw the bear he made friends 
with it and its owner. During the conversa- 
tion that followed the wood-chopper said: 

“Tl bet you $100 you can’t hit that bear in 
two shots at 200 yards.” 

“You’re on,” was Pat’s quick response, as 
he pulled out two $50 bills and handed them 
to a stranger. 

After some embarrassment the wood- 
chopper admitted he didn’t have the money. 

“Money, hell,” said Pat; “I'll bet you the 
hundred against your bear.” 

The wood-chopper looked Pat over for a 
few minutes and said: “I guess you’ve got 
me buffaloed.” ADAM BREEDE. 

Nebraska. 
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Some Unusual Hunting Incidents 


Editor Outdoor Life: Thirty-five years 
ago, when I was a child, passenger pigeons 
were still plentiful in Southern Michigan, 
and when we cut corn in the fall father 
usually took the shotgun along, and often 
brought home a mess of pigeons at meal- 
time, with only the loss of the few minutes 
necessary to shoot them. 

One uay three pigeons came and lit on a 
dead tree near where we were eating, and 
father, taking the gun, made a sneak, get- 
ting two of the birds in line, while the third 
sat in another part of the tree, fully twelve 
feet from the line of the shot aimed at the 
other two birds. At the crack of the gun all 
three of the birds dropped, the one out of 
line having been hit by a stray shot, and 
since a thirty-inch circle would usually cover 
all of the shot at the distance, I consider 
this a “remarkable incident.” 

One time during the evening when father 
and [I were rowing up a small stream to fish 
for bullheads upon the lake above, one of 
the oars struck a black bass. which jumped 
into the boat. We lit the lantern at once 


and examined the fish, which weighed three 
quarters of a pound. 

When hunting rabbits one evening at dusk 
the hound brought a rabbit towards me and, 
watching an open space in a thicket, I shot 
quickly at the rabbit as he crossed at the 
top of his speed. Hearing a fluttering there, 
I went out and found a ruffed grouse in the 
throes of death. I had made a clean miss 
with the rabbit, but killed a grouse that I 
hadn’t seen. 

While hunting in the mountains several 
years ago, with a little bird dog at my 
heels, I stopped in the middle of a grassy 
glade to reconnoiter when a red squirre} 
came running through the grass within a rod 
of where we stood. Seeing that the dog 
wanted some fun, [I told him to go, and, run- 
ning over the squirrel, he chased him back, 
ran him up my leg and onto my shoulder, 
where he perched for several seconds while 
the dog barked “treed.” I could not stand 
the quizzical look upon the dog’s face and 
finally burst into laughter, at which the 
squirrel jumped down and escaped. 

Washington. J. H. ROOT. 


Game and Hunting Conditions in Montana 


Editor Outdoor Life—I just returned from 
a twenty-one-day hunt in Montana with a 
party of four hunters from New York City. 
We were successful, landing elk (bulls) and 
sheep. There were bear, but we were alittle 
late to do much with baiting them. The 
rams we killed were small. 

We are making a hard fight here in South- 
ern Montana against the sheep men. They 
gave us five mile this year, but we want all 
the country south of the divide, at the head 
of Grizzly and Buffalo creeks. This is an 
ideal big game country and there are no 
settlers, and as it is not adapted to agricul- 
ture, and as it is almost impossible to build 
wagon roads, there probably will not be any 
homeseekers there. The sheep men only 
graze sheep about two and a half months 
in summer, and it seems a shame to spoil a 
range for thousands of elk for such a pit- 
tance. The sheep men are enemies of big 


game and they use their united efforts 
through political machines to get what they 
want. 

Dr. Palmer from Washington, D. C., was 
out last summer (be is with the biologica) 
department, U. S. A.) and he tells me many 
things about the diseases of wild animals in 
this vicinity which he is investigating. I 
saw five sheep this summer with the scab. 
which no doubt was contracted by contact 
with tame sheep. I believe that if domestic 
sheep are allowed in close proximity to Yel- 
lowstone Park it will only be a matter of 
time until the park sheep will all have the 
disease. 

Dr. H. E. Houston and [ had a fine trip 
with pack outfit through the Yellowstone 
Park last summer. We caught lots of fish 
and saw all kinds of game. 

W. B. SHORE, M. D. 

Gardiner, Mont. . 


A Big Game Hunter Discourses on Bores 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Am enclosing here- 
with photograph showing seven of eight 
head of moose, caribou and deer bagged on 
three consecutive hunts. Armament used: 
Winchester 1895 action, fitted with Reming- 
ton .405 caliber barrel; weight of arm with 
magazine charged and sling strep, 10% 
pounds. 

Total amount of game authorized by three 
licenses, eleven head; number fired at, 


eleven; number hit, eight; number bagged, 
eight. 

The misses resulted—as all misses do—from 
not getting the rifle pointed in quite the 
right direction. The chances were rather 
poor, such as sportsmen are frequently 
obliged to take under certain conditions 
While my licenses authorized a _ total of 
eleven head, had none escaped only ten head 
could have been legally bagged, as there 
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The .405 was not too big for any 





of these, (Photographed by author.) 





was authorized one head of a species at 


developed an excess of power for the work 
which no opportunity was presented to bag 


at hand. The deer took more punishment 








same, than any of the others. 

; While I bagged every animal hit (knowing Your small bore may be “light and handy” 
i positively that the three escaped unscathed) to carry about the woods, but the big bore is 
| yet my experiences in bagging the eight cer- “the one that delivers the goods” (Latter 
i tainly did not leave the slightest impres- words by Noah Webster.) E. W. H. 

sion in my mind that the armament used Texas, 












Bear Information of Interest to Naturalists 












Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed in a re- ach, we opened it up and its stomach con- 
cent issue of Outdoor Life a letter from Mr. tained one small manzanita ieaf. The vent 
J. C. Folman in regard to the pregnancy of was plugged with a wax-like dung. It was 
bears. Thinking it might be of some inter a she-bear and she was pregnant, having 
est to your readers, I will te!l of an experi- two cubs about the size of pack rats. These 
ence we had last winter. had a fine hair, brown in color; the claws 

While trailing a wildcat with the dogs on had formed and they were well shaped. I 
January 29, we came across the fresh track have heard of dogs that were trained to 
of a bear (we had had a couple of weeks of hunt holed-up bear, and as our lead dog 
very warm weather which probably ac- takes considerable interest in the game 
counts for it being out) which the dogs soon (always snuffing around under bluffs and in 
} ran to a den in the rocks. After consider- rocky places) we are in hopes that we may 
i able trouble in moving rocks, we succeeded find more bear holed up, as at that time of 
' in shooting the bear with a six-shooter. Be- the year the bear is very fine. 
ing anxious to see what it had in its stom- 















Oregon. W. McTIMMONDS. 





A Mountain Man Observes 






aditor Outdoor Life:—Today I can’t go given up, though. I take each rifle déwn 
out and find anything to even shoot at, not and go out and let drive at a tree. I have 
even a prairie dog nor a hawk. I haven’t killed a whole orchard. I have to shoot, not 
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necessarily to kill, although there is a heap 
of pleasure in turning a woolly cottontail 
end for end with a well-aimed shot. Every 
time I let off my pet Savage I fear some 
neighbor’s livestock may bob up and get a 
.303 in the wrong place. All the cats have 
long ago given way to the .22 and the stray 
pigeons don’t multiply fast enough. I some- 
times, in a dream, wonder if we are in 
England with her big game parks or are we 
on the verge of entering an era destitute of 
life. It surely will be the latter if some of 
our friends (?) don’t mend their ways. 

The bottom of the whole thing is graft 
and rotten politics. It cannot and will not 
be bettered till our office holders, elected 
by the people, have the nerve and backbone 
to do the right thing. When Bill Smith is 
game warden and John Jones, his neighbor, 
kills a deer out of season, and Smith comes 
up and catches Jones and arrests him; yes, 
arrests him, for violating the law, then and 
then only will our game increase, and not 
till then. 

‘Don’t misunderstand me in regard to the 
automatic rifle or shotgun, either. I believe 
the man is the hog, not the gun. A hog is 
a hog, single shot or automatic. The gun 
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“cuts no ice.” More game and song birds 
are killed with the $3 and $4 single guns 
and cheap .22s in the hands of foreigners 
than with all the other models together. I 
personally do not like an automatic. If I 
shoot and miss, it’s a cinch I stand a bet- 
ter chance for a shot next year, whereas if 
I should kill, my chances for next fall are 
one less. A. M. TEDMON. 
Colorado. 





Reports have just been received by the 
American Game Protective and Propagation 
Association of New York City that an epi- 
demic such as the one which destroyed so 
many wild ducks if the neighborhood of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, in 1910 and 1911 is again 
threatened in that territory. The associa- 
tion has solicited the aid of the Biological 
Survey at Washington, and through its of- 
fices it is probable that the pathological di- 
vision of the Bureau of Animal Industry will 
take the matter up and endeavor to discover 
a way to check the disease, which has al- 
ready killed 2,000,000 ducks in Utah, accord- 
ing to the estimate of Dr. Fisher of the 
Biological Survey. 
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Fisherman’s Luck 


My Pa makes an awful fuss 
When he’s goin’ fishin’; 

Buys more stuff and packs more things, 
An’ then he’s always wishin’ 

He had just a few more flies, 
Or some poor foolish truck. 

He stays for days, and spends a lot, 
And never has no luck! 

Jim and me, we’d be ashamed 
To come home that-a-way; 

We cut some sticks and get some string 
And a hook or two, and, say! 

You ought to see the fish we get: 
I bet you they are some; 

Pa looks at ’em and tries to smile, 
But it makes him sick, by gum! 


F. S. STONE. 















































The sea bass is one of 
the best of table fishes, 
and is .an abundant spe: 
cies of the summer and 
autumn times. 

The large specimens in 
the ocean are sought for with a medium 
casting rod, a linen line, a multiplying reel, 
a swivel sinker and a No. 2 or 2/0 sproat 
hook. The smaller specimens of the bays 
and creeks, (sod banks, wrecks, etc.), may 
be taken on an 8-ounce rod and lighter 
tackle than applied to those of the ocean 
proper. The season lasts from July to Oc- 
tober. The bait includes killie, clam and 
shrimp. Flood tide and the first and last of 
ebb tide are the best conditions of water. 
The sea bass averages in weight 1% pounds 
and rare specimens of 4 and 5 pounds have 
been taken. 


Sea Bass 








* * * 


The blackfish is found 
best during flood tide, on 
sod bank bottoms, rocks, 
shell reefs, docks and 
wrecks in salt water har- 
bors, bays, creeks ard riv- 
ers, where it affords bottom fishing from 
April to late November. April, May, Octo- 
ber and November are the best angling 
months. For bay fishing use an 8-ounce 
bait rod and for ocean fishing use a medium 
weight casting rod, a multiplying reel, 
swivel sinker, linen line and one Virginia 
hook, No. 2 or No. 5, baited with soft clam 
in the spring, and hard clams, crabs, worms, 
etc., later. The weight of the tautog is 1 
to 10 pounds in bays, and larger in the 
ocean proper. There is a _ record of one 
weighing twenty-two pounds. 

* ca ok 
(Rock Fish). This is one 
The of the finest of sporting 
: fishes of salt water. In 
Striped the North it is taken 
Bass from April to November 
in the surf, and in 
rivers, bays and_ creeks, 
where rocks abound, and in the small break- 
ers near sod banks that are in line with 
rocky shores though some distance from 
rocks, as at Oakwood, Staten Island, N. Y. 
In the Hudson river it is caught in the 
spring and autumn. In the surf it is best 





The 
Tautog 

















found during August, September and Octo- 
ber. Eel, worms, crabs and shrimp are used 
for bait during both high and low tide, night 
and day. The proper tackle for bay and 
river fishing consists of an 8-ounce bait rod, 
a fine linen line, a multiplying reel, a 
swivel sinker, a long, fine, single salmon 
leader and a 2/0 sproat hook. For sod bank 
fishing, the same tackle may be used, with- 
out a sinker, letting the shedder crab bait 
play naturally in the swirl and roll of the 
waters. For surf fishing and trolling, a stift 
but light casting rod is the correct tool. 
The bay and river specimens average 1 to 10 
pounds in weight; those of the sod banks 
2 to 5 pounds, and those of the heavy surf 
from 3 to 40 pounds. Specimens weighing 60 
pounds have been taken. The striped bass 
frequents the bottom, the middle and the 
surface of the waters, as his fancy dic- 
tates. 

* * HK 

This is a large, strong, ex- 
cellent eating salt water spe- 
cies, of sedentary habits. It 
lives close to the bottom, 
among rocks,. old docks, 
spiles, wrecks and_ shell 
reefs. Its average weight is 
3 to 6 pounds, but specimens of 12 and 15 
pounds are occasionally taken. It favors 
clams, oysters and crabs as bait, and is 
best taken on the flood tide and the first 
and last of the ebb tide from July to Octo- 
ber. For tackle, use the same outfit de- 
scribed for the tautog. 

* ak a 

This prolific breeder, al- 
though the commonest of 
the market fishes, is none 
the less a popular one with 
the rodman and epicure. It 
is a bottom feeder and cold- 
weather species, taken on any tide, best 
from October to early April, with clam and 
skimmer bait in open ocean water during 
the day and near the shore (surf) at night, 
with strong tackle—a casting rod, a strong 
linen line, a multiplying reel and a Kirby- 
Limerick 7/0 hook close to a swivel sinker. 
Codfish weighing from 1 to 10 pounds are 
commonly taken by the angler, but the spe- 
cies runs up to 150 pounds in weight. The 
cod is the best proof of the assertion that 
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the more common the species the better the 
edible quality. Herring, flounder, eel and 
sea bass are other species that prove prac- 
tical examples of this contention. 

* + + 

This is a small fish of 
good edible qualities that is 
taken in salt bays and riv- 
ers on the same tackle used 
for the chogset, flounder, la- 
fayette and bay porgy. It 
favors worms and bits of clam as bait at 
half-ebb and half-flood tides in cool weather. 
September to May. The tomcod, though in 
form a miniature of the codfish and diffi- 
cult to distinguish from the young of the 
codfish, is not the young of the codfish, as 
many suppose. In size it does not exceed 
10 or 12 inches, while the codfish runs up 
to over 100 pounds in weight. 

a * * 
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Fly Feathers.—Fly makers employ agents 
all over the world to look for birds that will 
supply material for the best fly hackles. 
One of the most sought after skins is that 
of the rare “Screamer,” an African bird 
about the size of a hen, that shows a tiny 
bunch of feathers on each shoulder worth 
about £3 a bunch to the fly maker. One 


of these birds will, it is estimated, supply 
feathers in sufficient quantity to make only 
a half-dozen flies —London Globe. 

e 


* * 


Autumn Fishing.—The hay gone past, and 
the harvest of small corn coming on, and 
the trout now rising at the Yellow Sallie.” 
—B.ackmore, “Lorna Doone.” 

* ~ * 

The Call of Nature.—“The real enjoyment 
of camping and tramping in the woods lies 
in a return to primitive conditions of lodg- 
ing, dress and food, in as total an escupe as 
may be from the requirements of civiliza- 
tion. And it remains to be explained why 
this is enjoyed most by those who are most 
highly civilized.,—Charles Dudley Warner. 

* * ~ 

Eel.—If good eating qualities and fighting 
ability are the requirements in a game fish, 
as anglers tell us, then the eel must be one 
of the greatest of game fishes, for no fish 
can fight harder and longer when on the 
line, or taste better when properly cooked 
and served, than the eel of both salt water 
and fresh water. The fact is, it is the eel’s 
exceptional fighting qualities that make him 
unpopular with the fine tackle man; he 
fights so hard and is so aided by his odd, 
snake-like shape, that he not only often de- 
feats the angler in the fight, but seldom 
engages in a battle in which he does not 
ruin some part of his antagonist’s arma- 
ment, particularly the leader, the snell and 
the line, by entanglement. It is this feature 
alone that allows the eel to be rated less 
chivalric in a sporting sense than the tau- 
tog, sea bass or sheepshead, for he is a far 
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better tasting quality and a more sturdy 
warrior than any of the trio. The eel is a bot- 
tom frequ-:nter, taken on all sorts of tackle, 
with any «ind of bait, in most every water, 
fresh and salt, during any tide, both night 
and day, at ali seasons. It favors shrimp, 
bits of clam, crab and worms, and, in salt 
water, is more easily caught in the spring 
and autumn at flood tide on a small hook 
tied near the sinker. 
* * 

Sea Drum.—(P. chromis)—This is one of 
the largest of the food fishes of the Atlan. 
tic coast and is most abundant in the Gulf 
of Mexico and the southern Atlantic states, 
though specimens have been taken as far 
north as Provincetown, Mass. The adult is 
known as the Black Drum and the young as 
Banded Drum and Little Drum. The Drum 
was known to the Dutch colonists of New 
York in 1661; they called it Dartien or Der- 
tienen. The name Drum is derived from 
the drumming noise the fish makes, by the 
action of its air-bladder, especially in the 
breeding season, when by this sound it at- 
tracts its mate. The Drum is a bottom-feed- 
ing species, quite distinct from the Red 
Drum or Channel Bass. The adult Sea 
Drum, known to attain a weight of 80 
pounds, is taken in the surf on the heavi- 
est of salt water tackle—a strong casting 
rod, a large multiplying reel, a sturdy linen 
line, etc., with crab or clam bait, while the 
young may be angled for with medium 
tackle and clam, crab or worm bait, over 
oyster beds, during high tide from June to 
early November. 

* * 6 

Bream.—The Bream or Golden Shiner (N. 
chrysoleucus) is the large Shiner of the 
streams, rivers, ponds, canals and bayous, 
favoring waters where the bottoms are car- 
peted with aquatic plants. It reaches the 
weight of a pound and a half, likes worms 
and fly bait, and will rise to the artificial fly 
the same patterns used for vrook trout. It 
affords excellent sport on the lightest otf 
trout tackle, and is of fine edible quality. 
In the middle states, Dakota and Texas, the 
Bream is called Shiner and Roach. 

* a “ 

Chogset.—(Ctendolabrus adspersus)—Ap- 
pellations: Chogset and Cachogset (Indian) 
in New York and southern New England; 
Bluefish (1814) in New York; Cunner and 
Kunner, Maine, New York and parts of 
Massachusetts; Burgall and Bergall in New 
York; Bergylt in parts of England: Sea 
Perch in Provincetown; Perch and Blue 
Perch at Isle of Shoals and parts o* Eng- 
land; Sea Perch in Provincetown; Perch 
and Blue Perch at Isle of Shoals and parts 
of England: Nipper and Bait Stealer in Sa- 
lem. Similarity: Goldsinny (Ctenolebrus ru- 
pestris) and Connor or Gilthead (Cremila- 
brus melops) of Great Britain and adjoining 
Europe. Habitat: Salt water. Range: New 
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crabs, worms, mollusks, squid, scallop, bar- 
nacle, etc., like the tautog, excepting that 
it cannot swallow large shells. Bait: Same 
as food. Haunts: Sod bank bottoms and 
sides, rocks, shell reefs, wrecks and docks 
in harbors, bays, rivers and creeks, mostly 
in company with the tautog. Shape: Bass- 
like. Color: Greenish blue. Length: Rec- 
ord, 14 inches. Weight: Record, 2 pounds. 
Breeding: June and July. Season: April to 
late November. Quality: Very good, con- 
sidered choice in Boston and Maine. Game- 
ness: Fair, on light tackle. It nibbles atthe 
bait and is difficult to hook, though easily 
taken when hooked. Tide: Any. Tackle: 
For bays and creeks, any small hook, a fine 
linen line, a single leader, split shot sinker, 
light click reel, 4-ounce trout rod. For deep 
water, same as tautog outfit, with smal! 
hook. 
eo ok * 

Croaker.—The Croaker (M. undulatus) so- 
called because of the grunting sound it 
makes when taken from the water, ranges 
from New York (rare) to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico at least. It is not common north of 


Delaware. In the Chesapeake it is called 
Crocus; in Texas, Ronco. It is caught from 
May to November, Off Charleston it is most 
abundant and of largest size (eighteen 
inches) in October and November. I have 
had excellent play with this fish in the 
Gulf of Mexico, using medium tackle with 
shrimp bait—shrimp, by the way, at least 
ten times the size of the northern shrimp. 
The Croaker favors shoal water and grassy 
bottoms. An allied species (L. fasciatus) is 
called Chub in Charleston, and there are at 
least four allied species native to the Pa- 
cific waters: R. stearnsi, of 8 pounds, called 
Roncador and Snorer, found from Santa Bar- 
bara southward; C. saturna, of 4 pounds, 
known as Red Roncador, Black Roncador 
and Croaker, found from Point Conception 
southward; G. linealus, known in San Fran- 
cisco as Little Bass and Cognard, and 
southward as Little Roncador, of 1 pound, 
found from Tomales to San Diego, abun- 
dantly from Santa Barbara to San Francis- 
co, where the Chinese dry it, and U. ron- 
cador, generally called Yeliow Tailed Ron- 
cador and Yellow Finned Roncador, of 3 
pounds, found from Santa Barbara south 
ward, where it is split and salted. 
CHARLES BRADFORD. 


Fishing Thoughts of an Angler 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Recently I had oc- 
casion to go up one of the rivers coming 
into Puget Sound, and took aiong my fishing 
tackle. Stopping to visit a friend, I made 
the acquaintance of a genileman by the 
name of Nelson, whom [ soon found out was 
a sportsman, and after a visit with him, he 
invited me to go fishing with him, which 
invitation I at once accepted. 

We started out at about 9 in the morning 
and besides his fishing tackle, I saw that 
he was equipped with a double-barreled 
shotgun, and was followed by a fine dog. 
We walked about three miles, mostly 
through beautiful forests clothed in their 
gorgeous autumn colors, with snow-covered 
mountains for a background. 

On our way we shot some fine grouse 
Arriving at the stream where he had as- 
sured me that we would find trout, we 
rigged up our tackle and started in at a 
big pool. 

At the first cast a trout “bit,” and we at 
once got busy. We stood by the side of 
each other, not over ten feet apart, and 
caught trout as fast as we could bait and 


pull them out. Without moving from our 
places we caught scores, besides a lot of 
small ones that we returned to the water. 
We caught them in not over an hour and a 
half, and they were “biting” as fast as ever 
when we quit. 

Now here is something that happened that 
I never saw before: Mr. Nelson caught two 
trout on one hook at one cast. One was 
hooked through the gills and the other 
through the belly. I expect that you will 
smile when you read this, but Mr. Nelson 
and I will both make affidavit to it. 

These trout were not large, the. largest 
being nine inches long. We learned the 
next day that after .we left the pool two 
other men went there and _ stood in our 
tracks and caught over a hundred. They 
told us that when they quit there appeared 
to be as many as ever.in the water. Say, 
brothers, that was “some trout pool.” 

Until now I have claimed that the Coast 
trout were not as well flavored as the East- 
ern trout, but these were certainly as good 
as any I ever ate, East or West. 

Washington. O. C. FRISBEE. 


Trout Fishing in Washington 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As to the discus- 
sion on the proper way to carry a fishing 
rod through the brush, I would like to say 
that, in the first place, I concede the right 
to everyone to call “proper” either way 


which pleases them best, and which use and 
custom have taught them. Personally I have 
tried both ways of carrying a rod through 
the brush—i. e., butt ahead and tip ahead. 
I prefer the tip ahead, the principal reason 











being that when the tip is trailed behind, 
the spring of the rod will form loops which 
are eternally catching on every twig, branch 
or weed; and, again, if the tip is ahead and 
you come to an opening on the bank, you 
can drop in the fly (or bait) without back- 
ing out to turn your rod around. 

I never had the good fortune, when learn- 
ing the whys and wherefores of the sport of 
angling, to have any instruction. In the 
years 1884-5-6-7, when practicing medicine 


on One Hundred and Twenty-ninth street . 


New York, the expert fly casters usually 
held their annual tournaments on the 21st 
of May, and although I did not at that time 
own anything but a lancewcod salt water 
rod (the 21st day of May being my birth- 
day), I would hie me hence to the Harlem 
pier, in the north end of Central park, and 
watch these gentlemen at their sport. And 
this watching was the only instruction |! 
ever had. In 1888 I moved to Buffalo, Wyo., 
and as there was trout fishing in those days, 
I bought a hand-made, split bamboo, six-strip 
Chubb rod, for which I paid $14. It- is a three. 
piece rod, 10% feet long, and weighs 9% 
ounces. The first time I took it out I got 
snagged overhead. I was in the creek, and 
everlastingly split the tip, and it has been 
forever since out of commission. But the 
other tip and the balance of the rod I have 
fished with every season every year since. 
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It has been completely stripped and scraped. 
rewound and revarnished by myself, three 
times; besides several individual parts have 
been rewound, and today no one would be- 
lieve that it wes more than one season old. 
I have had some great sport with this rod, 


and while I do not claim to have caught 
“thousands and thousands” of trout, I have 
caught and landed some real good ones. 

Where do our game fish go, Mr. Salo? 
Here is where some of them go, and only 
three weeks ago the deputy game warden 
planted 5,000 fry in “this man’s neighbor- 
hood”: 

“The record catch of the season was made 
last week by Tony Brown, who reports 258 
trout in about two and a half hours.’’—Local 
paper. 

Is it any wonder that fishing is growing 
worse and worse every year? I wish the 
angling articles which have been running 
in “our” Outdoor Life could be read by 
these persons, but I find that hardly one 
out of a dozen of this kind of people ever 
read such things. I cannot understand why 
it is that a person who would not for a mo- 
ment think of breaking into a cabin and 
stealing anything there, would think it cute 
to catch more trout than he should—or hunt 
out of season—or kill more than his allow- 
ance in season. 


Idaho. DR. PARK HOLLAND. 


Scientific Truths on a Whale’s Digestion Discussed 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your October 
number a New York gentleman of my »wn 
cloth calls me a “deceiver,” and then goes 
on to enlighten your readers with the real 
truth about Jonah and the whale. In the 
first place, he displays ign«rance of all 
things natural, physiological, reasonable and 
scientific, when he represents Jonah falling 
through a lot of jellyfish. [I didn’t refer in 
my: article to the diminutive, saucer-sized 
variety of New England waters. A whale 
would starve to death in getting a mouthful 
of them, because they do not grow in banks 
like seaweed, but are widely scattered and 
have to be gathered in one at atime. The 
jellyfish that I referred to are the variety that 
whales eat, big as small washtubs and of a 
consistency that hobnailed boots wili not 
easily disintegrate. My critic could stand 
or sit on one of them for a week at a time 
without falling through if he had the stay- 
ing quality. 

Our New Yorker admits that the whale 
could have swallowed Jonah; he also admits 
that modern analysis of stomach gases 
shows that nitrous oxide and air are both 
present in the stomach of our genus homo. 

The -authorities-on- physiology state that 
in a healthy stomach there are but four 
gases, oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen and car- 





bon dioxide, and any high school kid knows 
that a union of them could only result in 
nitrous oxide, air and water, because two 
volumes of nitrogen and one of oxygen 
makes nitrous oxide, and four of nitrogen 
and one of oxygen makes air, while oxygen 
and hydrogen form water when they unite 
and carbon dioxide is found in both. and can 
be breathed or drunk with impunity. It’s 
only dangerous in the pure State. 

Now, [ am aware that pure laughing gas 
is dangerous to life if continued for a long 
enough time, but I didn’t suppose that there 
was a doctor on earth green enough to 
imagine that I thought pure nitrous oxid 
wes produced in the stomach of the whale 
that swallowed Jonah. Jonah didn’t die, and 
he certainiy was not stupefied, for he had 
sufficient understanding to pray for deliv- 
ery, which he couldn't have had if he were 
anesthetized. 

Now, air and nitrous oxide are neither one 
definite chemical compounds. They go to 
gether by volume, and vary in their nitrogen 
content from two to four volumes. If there 
is two volum s of nitrogen, the resulting gas 
is nitrous oxide, and if more, it’s air, and 
with the very small proportion of carbonic 
acid gas in the normal stomach, and a diet 
of almost pure nitrogen, the gas that Jonah 
breathed in the whale’s’ belly must 
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have been a pretty good quality of air. 

A healthy stomach never generates poi- 
sonous gases, for the reason that digestion 
is not decomposition. Of course they may 
be found in the stomach of some sausage- 
stuffing, beer-guzzling, limburger-eating 
American, otherwise our critic has been an- 
alyzing the wrong end of the digestive tract, 
which is neither logical nor scientific in 
Jonah’s case. 

But the biggest bull that our critic makes 


is in applying the stomach analysis of a 
human being that eats everything from 
sauerkraut to garlic and pickled pigs’ feet 
to the stomach of Jonah’s whale. To con- 
tend that the gases in the stomach of a man 
who eats everything is similar to the gases 
in the stomach of a whale that eats only 
nitrogen and salt water is very far from 
either logical, physiological or scientific. 
[It’s foolish. G. W. HARVEY, M. D. 
California. 


The Distinction Between Kingfish and Whiting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a reader 
of Outdoor Life for some time. In the No- 
vember issue, on page 457, is an article on 
kingfish. Have been a resident of the east 
coast of Florida for nineteen years, and 
.know something about fish and fishing, but 
of course do not pretend to know it all. The 
only fish known as kingfish by the residents 
and fishermen on the lower east coast re- 
selubles a Spanish mackerel, only it is much 
larger, ranging from five to fifteen pounds 
and sometimes mcre. They are caught only 
in deep water outside of the reefs. and the 
usual method is trolling from a slow-moving 
boat. This species, like the Spanish mack- 
erel, come south in large schools in the 
winter, around the vicinity of the south end 


of Florida. I have never known of one to 
be caught as far north as St. Augustine. 

I am sending you a photograph showing 
a catch of kingfish at Miami. When the 
tourists come in at the close of day with 
their catch they sometimes have them pho- 
tographed, after which the fish is turned 
over to the local dealers, who sell them at 
home or ship them north by express. It is 
a fine food fish and tastes something like 
mackerel, and used on the tables of the 
finest hotels. The writer of the article in 
question refers to it as also known as whit- 
ing in some localities, but whiting is a dis- 
tinct species and does not in any way re- 
semble kingfish. L. LARSON. 

Chicago. 














One day’s sport with the Kingfish, Miami, Fla. 






































Great Shot Gun 
Problems Solved 


Read This Book 


EARN this important fact: that when your shot gun goes wrong in 
field or trap, the gun fault which spoils your shot is inherent in the 
gun. And furthermore, it would not have been there if the maker had 

known how to get rid of it. 

The new Book of Smith Guns will show you how for 22 years shot gun short- 
comings have been singled out, one by one, and worked over by six men until 
all have been eliminated. 

Every gun lover needs this book of very latest gun information. When he 
lays it down he will feel that only such concentration of purpose as the six Hunter 
brothers have devoted, could produce a gun with 


NO SHORTCOMINGS 


It will show you how loss of aim from fumbling for the trigger has been 
sliminated by the Hunter One-Trigger—which recently broke the world’s record 
on double targets. How inaccessibility of working parts has been eliminated by 
the Smith One-Screw Access. How shooting loose has been eliminated by the 
Smith Rotary Bolt which takes up wear to a certainty in all directions. Etc., etc. 

his book is absolutely free to gun lovers. Brim full of valuable gun infor- 
mation, tables, charts, etc. Shows colored plates of fine shot guns ranging from 
$25 net to $1,500 list. Don’t think of buying a gun until you’ve read it. 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


Just fill in your name and address and mail it to us. You'll receive the Book of Smith 
Guns by return mail. If you care for guns and shooting, don’t fail to send for this book. And 
if you're at all apt to put things off, don’t fail to mail the coupon today —now. 
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Illustration shows our No. 2 
grade, price $63.75 net. With 
Automatic Ejector, $75 net. 
With Automatic Ejector and 
Hunter One-T rigger, $100 net, 
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New Sporting Accessories 








(Under the above heading will be reviewed briefly each month any new arm or outing 


accessory that we deem of sufficient general 


interest to our readers to publish.) 





The Marlin Firearms Company have placed 
on the market in their Model 1895, a .33 
caliber H. P. repeating rifle that presages 
a successful future, It is made in special 


light weight style with 24-inch round special 
smokeless steel barrel, half-magazine giving 
five shots at one loading. 


he rifle weighs 
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7% lbs., and will sell at $18.50 for the solid 
frame rifle and $22 for the take-down style. 
The .33 caliber cartridge is a very powerful 
one. It gives to the heavy 200-grain bullet 
the extremely high velocity of over 2,050 
feet per second; has surprisingly flat trajec- 
tory (rising to 1.21 inches at 50 yards when 
shooting at 100 yards range). The full metal, 
jacketed bullet penetrates up to 47 7-8-inch 
pine boards; the soft-point bullet penetrates 
13 boards. A small cut of the gun appears 
herewith. 


The Stevens 20-gauge Repeating Shotgun 
has made its appearance in the _ sporting 
goods stores and immediately attracts the 
most enthusiastic comment, It creates a 
very favorable impression among the shoot- 
ers who have seen it. This gun is made to 
use any 20-gauge shell of any length includ- 
ing 3-inch heavy loads—so that it is suitable 
for all of the extreme requirements of any 
class of shooters. In the same gun, a 2% or 
38-inch shell may be used for wild fowl, trap 
or upland shooting—the lighter shell may be 


used and the gun will operate perfectly with 
mixed shells of different lengths. This 20- 
gauge repeater is furnished with any length 
of barrel. from 26 to 32-inch, in Saitatine 
modified or full choke. If desired, extra in- 
terchangeable barrels can be furnished, so 
that the ctwner may have the most suitable 
gun for any shooting. The reach from the 
butt plate to the operating handle is 23% 
inches, as compared with about 25 inches in 
12-gauge repeater. It has always been an 
objection in the past that most of the 20- 
gauge guns were only 20-gauge in the barrel 


—the barrel being fitted to the stock and 
frame of usual 12-gauge shotguns, This new 
gun, however, has appropriate measure- 


ments throughout and will undoubtedly par- 
ticularly appeal not only to sportsmen, but 
to the increasing number of women shooters 
who have become interested in shooting in 
the field as well as at the trap. An inno- 
vation in repeating gun construction is hav- 
ing the “safety” located in the top tang, 
where double gun shooters have been accus- 
tomed to having it 





W. F. Sheard, ‘tacoma, Wash., writes us 
that quite often he finds that shooters try 
to use one of lis sights on a rifle for which 
it was not intended. He furthermore states 
that he would like to see trat every pur- 
chaser of a Sheard gold front sight receives 
the size and shape sight that is made and in- 
tended for the arm he is going to use it on; 
and that he will gladly refund the price ot 
sight to anyone who, for any reason, finds 
such sight unsatisfactory. Mr. Sheard writes 
that he would like to see purchasers of his 
sights use a good sight of any make as rear 
sight. 


Trade Literature 


The Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 571 Delta 
Ave., Gladstone, Mich., have sent out their 
Catalog No. 15, describing their hunting, fish- 
ing and outing specialties. The Marble 
Game Getter Gun comes in for its share of 
space in the new catalog, which will be found 
of vast interest to all followers of outdoor 
life, 

R. C. Kruschke, manufacturer of the Bril- 
liant Searchlight, a headlight for use on 
camping, fishing and hunting trips, has is- 
sued a catalog on this headlight and other 
useful articles to the hunter and fisherman. 
It is worth a request on a postal card, all 
that is necessary to secure it, 

The Marlin Firearms Co., 37 Willow St., 
New Haven, Conn., are now preparing the 
new edition (No. 23) of the Ideal Hand 


Book, and are receiving applications for cop- 
ies, which will be off the press soon. The 
new book will be an improvement over ali 
other editions, and will be sent to any 
sportsman upon receipt of three stamps post- 
age. 


One of our most versatile contributors, Mr. 
E. A. Brininstool, of No. 1815 Third Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif., has brought out a series of 
cowboy and western poems on calendars, post 
cards and hangers, They are being published 
by the Woods Postcard Establishment of Los 
Angeles, but Mr. Brininstool can personally 
supply those of our readers who may wish 
something artistic in this line and written 
by one of the cleverest literateurs who ever 
straddled a bucking broncho or roped an 
outlaw steer. 





friend. 





Send Him Outdoor Life for Christmas 


This solves the problem. A year’s subscription to his favorite sportsman’s journal 
will give more pleasure than any remembrance you can send to father, son, husband or 
Send in the order now and we will send him a card at the proper time advising 
that it is a Christmas remembrance from you. 
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SPORTSMANS: 


“The Head-Hunters of Northern Luzon and 
the Independence of the Philipnines,” by 
Lieut.-Col. C. DeW. Willcox, U. S. A., Pro- 
fessor U. S. Military Academy; splendidly 
illustrated; about 300 pages; cloth; $1.50. 
aaa Hudson Pub. Co., Kansas City, 

o. 


The author gives us in his book an orig- 
inal and interesting account of a journey 
made by him on horseback among the head- 
hunters of Northern Luzon. This part of the 
island is rarely visited, even by Americans 
living in the Philippines. The story deals 
with tribes practically unknown outside of 
a very limited circle, but known to be among 
the most interesting on the face of the earth. 
There are many people in the United States, 
aside from those in the Military Service, 
eager for information about our insular pos- 
sessions, who will find a real interest in 
Colonel Willcox’s narrative. He brings out 
clearly the salient points of the trioes vis- 
ited, and his account cannot fail to call to 
the attention of our people the magnitude 
and seriousness of at least one of the prob- 
lems calling for solution in the Archipelago. 
He makes it plain that our government is 
engaged upon what must be called a noble 
task, and all should agree, we think, in his 
-conclusion, that the authorities should be 
supported and encouraged, rather than crit- 
icised and hindered, in their attempt to bring 
their civilizing efforts to a permanent happy 
issue, The text is profusely illustrated by 
many unusual and very fine photographs. 
throwing much light on the people and scenes 
visited. 

The appendix is especially interesting as 
throwing light on what is bound to be, one 
of these days, a national question. The au- 
thor may be right, he may be wrong. Every- 
one should read with open mind the au- 
thor’s summary of the case, which is notably 
able. 


“Scouts’ Handbook and Instructor,” by H. J. 
McKenney, First Lieutenant and Squadron 
Adjutant, gee ong Cavalry, em 4 
cloth, $1.00. Franklin Hudson Pub. Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Many men whose courage is unquestioned 
can be found who, actuated by a spirit of 
adventure or an earnest desire to fulfill their 
duties to their country in time of need. are 
desirous of becoming scouts. But without 
training they are worse than useless. This 
little book covers the subject very completely 
and concisely. It has been the aim of the 
author to make it a reference for both scouts 
and instructors, He has had access to stan- 
dard publications and manuals used in the 
service, including the Field Service Regula- 
tions, U. S. A., and nothing will be found in 
this book contrary to official publications. 
The little book is pocket size, but contains 
192 pages of valuable information. 


“Horse Training by Modern Methods,” by Al- 
lan Melvill Pope, First Lieutenant of Cav- 
alry, U. S. A.; cloth, $1.00 Franklin Hudson 
Pub. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


In the language of the author, the object 
of this book is to arrange in the most con- 
venient, clear and concise form.the modern 
system of horse training, in so far as it is 
applicable to ‘the training of horses in the 
mounted service of the United States. No 


\Above books for sale by Outdoor Life. 
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attempt has been made-to improve upon 
methods already deemed correct by the best 
horsemen, Where the best was to be found, 
there it has been sought, and where the au- 
thors of previous works have expressed their 
ideas in language considered the most con- 
cise and clear, their words have been copied 
verbatim, with due acknowledgement to the 
authors. In fact, this is a collection of the 
best training methods gathered together in 
a handy pocket-size edition. 


“Foot Loose and Free,” by Stephen Chalmers; 
illustrated; $1.25 net. Outing Pub. Co.. 
New ¥ork. 

This is a delightful story of unusual inter- 
est and decidedly ‘‘different.’””’ One Shackles 
an office slave, wearied otf the monotony of 
hife in New York and set sail for Southamp- 
ton by way of the Caribbean. In his vaga- 
bond journey the carefree Shackles pais w th 
the captain of the ship and mixes with 
everybody from stoke hole to bridge. The 
atmosphere of comraderie, the spirit of aban- 
don in a search for fun and a venture, and 
the whimsical vein of humor which perme- 
ates the book will be found infectious, and it 
is with a feeling of regret that the reader 
and Shackles reach the parting of the ways. 


“The Coming of the Law,” by Charles Alden 
Seltzer. Frontispiece in color by R. W. 
me $1.35, net. Outing Pub. Co., New 

ork, 


Those who have read Mr. Selzer’s “Two- 
Gun Man,” which is one of the best cowboy 
stories, will welcome this new story of the 
cattle country from his pen. Kent Hollis, a 
young college man with journalistic ambi- 
tions, is city editor on an Eastern daily when 
word is received of his father’s sudden death. 
He leaves for the West to settle up the es- 
tate. Upon his arrival at Dry Bottom he 
finds the estate consists of a small ranch, a 
small newspaper and a full size feud with a 
big cattle company. It is a case that calls 
for brains, endurance and sheer physica! 
courage. Kent decides to continue his fath- 
er’s fight for justice and publish the Dry 
Bottom Kicker to herald the coming of the 
law, There is a girl in the case without 
whom the struggle might have come to an 
untimely end for the young cattle man, 


The Book of Winter Sports, edited by J. C 
Dier; $1.50 net; 351 pages; illustrated; The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 


Whether one’s interest in outdoor games 
is active or passive, The Book of Winter 
Sports will afford a real diversion. It is not 
a formal text book of rules, but is rathe- 
an attempt to convey something of the spirit 
of winter games—the thrill of the tobog- 
gan’s swift fall, the bird-like lightness of 
skate-sailing before the wind, the catch of 
the breath as the ice-boat tips perilously, 
the almost solemn hush of the winter moun- 
tain-side as the ski-runner skims it on the 
wooden wings of Norway. And yet anyone 
who wants to know how to do any of the 
various things which are the fun of winter 
will find in the pages of the volume that for 
which he is looking: It is in this character- 
istic, namely, that without being written 
with the purpose of being a guidebook it. 
nevertheless, will serve as a guide to a 
knowledge of winter pastimes, that makes 
the work unique, 
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| AUTOMOBILE CLUB 


|) LONDON,ENGLAND 
| ESTABLISHED 1897 


oniema: Cisarettes 


SOR sixty years—the favorite of the 
principal Clubs throughout the 
World. 


Ask for ‘‘The Little Brown Box’’ 


If the dealer cannot supply—remit us for quantity desired. 
Do not accept substitutes. 


PHILIP MORRIS & COMPANY, Ltd., Dept. V, 402-406 West Broadway, N. Y. 
Canadian Address: Dept. V, 487-491 St. Catharine St., East, Montreal 


PLAIN or Cork Tips, in boxes of 10, 20, 50 and 100 


BLUES 
(Regular Size) ; 3 Per Box of 10 
Per Box of 10 : Seu = Oe 
2%in. - 23 . AMBASSADOR 
Per Box of 10 
MORISETTE [§ 3% in,» 38¢ 
Gold Tip BANQUET 
Per Box of 10 p Per Box of 10 
2%in. - 25¢ on li aera 5% in. - $1.00 
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¢ in the 
Ro cky Mountains 


i HE Most Delightful Summer Re- 
™ cs sorts in America are to be found 
cee in the Rocky Mountain Region. 


Denver, Palmer Lake, Colorado Springs, Manitou, Canon 

City, Glenwood Springs, Gunnison River Resorts, Wagon 

Wheel Gap, Pagosa Springs, Ouray, Silverton, Santa Fe, 

Salt Lake City and Ogden are all located 
directly on the line of the 


“Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad 


“* The Scenic Line of the World”’ 








Hunting, Camping, Fishing and 
Out-of-Door Sports 


By the way, if you are going to the Pacific Coast, the 
Denver & Rio Grande—Western Pacific, the Royal 
Gorge—Feather River Canon Route, 
offers far more scenic attractions than 
any other transcontinental line. 








For free illustrated, descriptive booklets, address ; 


FRANK A. WADLEIGH, 
General Passenger Agent, 


Denver, 
Colorado 
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SENSATIONAL 
PIANO 
OFFER 


THIS SUPERB 
WING PIANO 


SHIPPED FREE 
Yes, Absolutely FREE 





























We, the manufacturers of Wing Pianos for 44 years, will send you a genuine Wing Piano, tested 
and guaranteed by us, without one penny from you. We will ship the piano free with all freight 
paid in advance by us. You are not out one cent in money or trouble. This is an offer never equaled 
before by a big manufacturer. An offer direct from one of the largest manufacturers of pianos in the 
world. This offer is backed by a forty- year guarantee by the manufacturer. This offer places 
you in the very same position as if you were a dealer. You buy at exactly the same price as the 
dealer pays. You do business direct with the factory which has sent out more than 45,000 pianos. 

Think of what this offer means! We allow you to keep the genuine Wing in your house for 
four full weeks without paying anybody anything. You play on it. Use it just as if it were your 
own. Take music lessons on it. Test it inevery way. Compare it with any other piano you wish. 
Decide yourself. There won’t be any salesman around to bother you. 

After the four weeks’ free trial is up make your decision. Either keep the piano or send it 
back; just as you choose. We ask you NOT to keep it unless you are fully satisfied—MORE than 
satisfied. Unless you are charmed with the delightful tone—the splendid beauty of the Wing Piano 
—we would rather you would not have it. Because we want every Wing to sell another Wing. 


We Will Exchange Your Old We Furnish the Following Articles FREE With Every Wing Piano: 


Organ or Piano Handsome stool of the very latest design. A beau- 
If you have an old organ or piano we FREE tiful brocatel drapery, French velour drapery, Jap- 
will allow you a good price in exchange — as Chine silk scarf or a satin damask 
for a Wing Piano. Get the free book @ positively free 
which explains all about :t. We will tell scholarship in one = a an music — Is. (Let us tell you all 
you just what ng he ill give you in datiare about this most wonderful opportunity.) OUR FAMOUS NOTE. 
oid organ, ox shes enywes., Send "as tee coupon ACCORD (The automatic music teacher which aids you in learning 
for the “‘Book of Complete Intormation About to play. It is ateacher which never becomes tired and never makes 
Pianos’ free. a mistake). Send the free coupon. 

















Send FREE Coupon intormation Avout Piance® ~o 

pon Information About Pianos’’ Free Coupon 

This book is positively free. It is the biggest piano book ever published. = tells you (Estab. 1868 
just how to judge a piano. It contains ten tests to apply to every piano. Apply these tests 4 Wing 


to any piano and you will know absolutely whether that piano is a good piano or not. 

his book is indispensable to anybody who intends to buy a piano now or in the future. 7? washes 78" 
It tells how the forests of the world are searched for timber for fine pianos. an Without had 
How this timber is seasoned for three years—then how it is placed in a steam est obligation to eens hn wpe 


room for four months and made bone dry and impossible to warp before it is 4 hi 
used. With eve Wing Piano we give you an absolute forty-year a Fat Miprsahion chant eon 


arantee.. Isn’t this better than a second-hand em from a small wonderful free shipment offer on the 
— Rockies you know HOW Wings are made because you get them new style pighest grade Wing Piano. 
straight from the f factory. Why take a chanceona iano when ou 4 _Please explain. Alsc send free the 156 page 
wich ‘Book of Complete Information About Pianos’’ 


don’t ow where it is made—a Figno which is merely 

a name—a name which CANNOT mean the seasoning a 4 

—— which goes into a Wing. Don’t neglect to get the free 
Bend the free coupon today. 


OF itive. socceee socccccccccscsocesees pecercecscsoccece 
WING & SON (Gee) 7 : 


Wing Bullding, 9th Avenue and 13th Street CS ELEC EN ETE A ELECT = GC FEMME 
Department 179Y, NEW YORK CITY 7 


4 your art catalogue of latest style Wing Pianos. 









156 page book, etc., al] free. 








To Wing & Son 
ng Bidg.. 9th Ave. 


ree, full information about your 


No letter necessary; coupon will do. No obligation in getting the 
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Cor. 16th and Champa Streets 
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DENVER, 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


WHAT IZAAK MISSED 


If old Izaak Walton were alive today he would certainly tell about “ “ i 
clothes in his “Compleat Angler.” 4 ee ne 
For no modern ler’s outfit is “compleat’’ unless it includes ““Duxbak” clothes. 
Fine fun fishing. Unless it rains- and you get soaked through. 
To fish or hunt rightly, wear “‘Duxbak” —defy the rain. 
The air can get through, but the: ain can’t. 
These are the only outing garments treated by the wonderful “‘Cravenette” water- 
proofing process. 
.  Duxbak Coats, Norfolks, Pants, Riding T , Vests, i 
For Men: Hats and Caps, Ete. aieesutenbasee Sisco 
z uxbak Jackets, Plain or Divided Skirts, Bloomers, 
For Women: _Leggins, Hats, Caps, Etc. 


‘Duxba 


Hunting and Fishing Clothes 


Wear “Duxb-k” for warmth and “Kamp-it” outing clothes (non-rainproof) for 
“coolth” when you're playing in the sun. 


Kamp-it line includes outing clothes for both men and women. 
For fishing, boating, shooting, camping, motor-cycling, and other red-blood, health- 
bringing recreations, wear Kamp-it clothes. They fit and afford utmost comfort. 


Kamp-it cloth is a soft, close-woven fabric, unaffected by sun, rain, mud-and-water 
splashes, or rough camp life. ““Kamp-it’”’ is color-fast and washable, (but not rainproof). 


Ask for Duxbak and Kamp-it garments at sporting goods shops, or write us 
for catalog and the name of your nearest dealer. 


BIRD, JONES, & KENYON 
4 Hickory Street, UTICA, N. Y. 



























7 On Time Trains Between 
_—— Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo 












This unequaled service is more than desirable because of its frequency, speed and splendid 
equipment and accommodations. The coaches are modern and the service includes Electric 
Lighted Pullman Sleeping Cars and Dining Cars. 


Che Colorado & Southern Railway 


is the short line via beautiful Palmer Lake, running on well ballasted track, stone and concrete 
bridges with block signals all the way. A\ll trains leave and arrive Denver, Colorado Springs and 
Pueblo at Union Passenger Stations. 


q Write for handsomely illustrated booklets on Colorado and its unsurpassed scenery. 


| T. E. FISHER 


G. P. A., Colorado & Southern Railway 
Denver, Colo. 
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No Chance for Mistake—Clean and Pure 
THE Blue Ribbon on every The taste is your assurance— 
bottle is your guide—a mark | for no other beer has ever attained 
of quality—an identification of | the champagne sparkle and snap 


the world's best beer. of Pabst Blue Ribbon. 


Bottled only at the brewery in crystal clear bottles, 
showing at a glance that it is clean and pure. 


Don’t delay, don’t forget—order a case today. 


Supplied by best dealers everywhere. 
Served in Leading Hotels and Cafes. 
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For information add ress 


Rifle Smokeless Division 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER COMPANY 











Sdciegee. Del. 





Whether work or pleasure calls you far from man’s 
habitation, you need never be separated from the 
luxury, comfort and refreshment of a cup of delicious 
coffee, the nourishment afforded by rich, pure milk 
—or the good things good milk will make, if you 
take a good supply of 


CARNATION 
@ MILK 


From Contented Cows 


Long journeying, even in the heat or intense cold, 
if need be, won’t hurt Carnation Milk. 

It is the best milk nature can produce. Nothing is 
added to the milk; part of the water is taken out by 
evaporation at low temperature. When sealed in the 
cans, it is sterilized to insure its keeping quality—that 
is all, but only milk of superior quality and perfect 
freshness will endure the severe test of the Carnation 
process. Carnation Condenseries are only located 
where ideal dairying conditions are to be found. 

Try Carnation Pancakes—cooked on a flat, hot 
stone over the camp fire—and coffee, containing 
plenty of Carnation Milk. Just delicious. 

Any man can make delicious dishes out in camp— 
just like the “home edition’”—if you use Carnation 
Milk and follow the simple directions given in our 

FREE RECIPE BOOK, telling how to make more 
delicious all dishes in which milk is used. Drop 
a postal for the book. 
Order a case of CARNATION MILK—the Modern Milkman 
for the outing trip. 


Tall Can 10c—Baby Size 5c—At Your Grocer’s 
Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 


General Offices, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
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.22 Automatic Rifle 





The novelty of its operation is one of the 


fascinating features of the Winchester .22 


Automatic Rifle. Instead of the downward 

and upward motion of a finger lever, or 
the backward and forward thrust of a slide 
handle, the pull on the trigger is the only 


effort required to shoot the rifle ten times 


in succession. The only limit to speed 


in firing is the rapidity with which the 


trigger can be pulled before each shot. 


With this speed is coupled fine accuracy, 


light weight, simple and strong construc- 

tion, and ease and quickness of handling. 
Note the beautiful appearance of the rifle. 
It lists at $25.00, but is sold everywhere for 


much less. Itis the ideal vacationist’s rifle 


FOR TARGET SHOOTING OR GAME 
















































No Shortcomings—Not One 





OME gun locks are not cleaned before a hunting trip, and 
are not inspected afterwards, because a man must have the 
patient skill of a lock-picking expert to get at the parts. 





Result—the gun may go wrong in the field and spoil a long 
planned, expensive hunting tnp. 


We mention this to bring out, without exaggeration, the point 
that any shortcoming in a shot gun which seems almost trifling, is, 
after all, vitally important. In the case of the Smith Gun there is 
a “one-screw access’ to all lock parts. 


Some guns —expensive guns—famous guns, too—shoot loose. 
But never a Smith. It can’t; for its bolt double-wedges through 
extension rib into frame and holds tight with double rotary grip. 


The Smith Gun has no shortcomings—not one. The six Hunter 
Brothers, with inventions, precision workmanship, and experience, 
kept after shortcomings for 22 years, until the last and least 
important one was wiped out. 


“6 times 22 years’ experience” gives the shooter of a Smith gun 
the fullest possible pleasure in the field, and the maximum game in 
his bag. It is “two guns in one,” bored to meet the combined re- 
quirements of field, blind‘and trap. 


Ask your dealer to show you the new L. C. Smith 20-gauge. 
It is 20-gauge from butt to muzzle. Write for catalog of Smith 
Guns—every grade from $25 net to $1500 list. 


Illustration shows $102.50 
grade. Net price, with efector, 
only $75; with Hunter One- 
Trigger, $100 net. 


—— 


L. C. SMITH GUNS 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, 71 Hubbard Street, FULTON, NEW YORK 














BOOKS 
SPORTS 


Scottish and fTIrish Terriers, by William 
Haynes; 140 pages; 70 cents; The Outing 
Publishing Co., New York. 


Mr. Haynes’ work on the airedale terrier 
has stamped him as one of the knowing ones 
in dog erudition, and this latest effort of his 
is up to the standard. The chapters of his 
new book are ‘hard and Daredevil,” 
“The Scottish Terri« “The Irish Terrier,” 
“The Useful Terrier,’ “Terriers in Health,” 
“Terriers When Sick,” “The Principles of 
Dog Breeding” and “Dog Shows and Their 
Rules.” 


FORS 
THE 








Profitable Breeds of Poultry, by A. S&S. 
Wheeler; 134 pages; 70 cents net; Outing 
Publishing Co., New York. 


The “fin de siecle” poultry breeder will find 
much in this book to digest and remember. 
The business of raising poultry has become 
an art, and the pursuit, instead of being @ 
drudge, is an elevating and interesting busi- 
ness proposition. Much space is devoted to 
the subject of good and bad stock, to the 
plymouth rocks, wyandottes, orpingtons. 
Rhode Island reds, Mediterraneans, and to 
housing and management, 


(Above books for sale by Outdoor Life. Postage extra.) 


New Sporting Accessories 


GAS CEZCK BULLET FOR .22 HIGH POWER. 


To meet the condition surrounding the high 
cost of ammunition in the .22 high-power 
arms, the Marlin Firearms Co., maker of the 
Ideal line of reloading implements, has 
bought out a gas check bullet for medium 
renge work and a lead bullet for short range 


53 
Gas Short- 
Check Range 
Bullet. Bullet. 


especially designed for use in the .22 high- 
power shell. With these bullets any shooter 
can reload his expensive high-grade shells, 
using loads much more powerful than any of 
the regular .22 cartridges, and he can keep 
his ammunition expense down to a minimum 
With the lead bullet and the empty shells of 
his high-power loads, a man can prepare 


short-range loads in his spare time at the 
cost of 35 cents a hundred. The powder 
charges recommended by the Marlin Fire- 
arms Co., are 12 grains (weight) of Sharp- 
shooter or 18 grains (weight) of Lightning 
powder with the gas check bullet No, 228367, 
and 6 grains weight of Du Pont Schuetzen 
or 4 grains weight of Du Pont Unique with 
the lead bullet. No. 228367-53 grains. The 
full gas check bullet weighs about 60 grains. 


Excellent workmanship. some new _ ideas 
and extremely light weight are the charac- 
teristic features of the 1912 models A, H. Fox 
16 and 20-gauge shotguns, These guns in the 
light weights (5% pounds for the 16 and 
5% for the 20) are chambered for 2%-inch 
shells, are made of “Chromox” steel and are 
built by eliminating every fraction of an 
ounce of superfluous metal, leaving ample 
weight where strength is desired. Both these 
20 and 16-gauge models are built on espe- 
cially-made frames, having finest imported 
circassian walnut? furnished in their regular 
half-pistol grip. Barrels are made in 26 to 
32 inches These guns will be ready between 
September tst and December ist. Prices wil) 
be the sanie as on 12-gauge Fox guns of 
equal grade, 


Trade Literature 


The Standard Arms Co. of Wilmington, 
Del., have issued an attractive booklet en- 
titled “Big-Game Shooting,” which contain 
an interesting dissertation on hunting game 
animals, It goes back to the arms used by 
the Puritan fathers and ends with the rifles 
of today. It is attractively illustrated and 
gratuitously distributed. 


Business America (39 West 32d St.. New 
York), the country’s leading magazine of this 
class, in its June number devotes fifteen 
pages (including: several illustrations) to the 
methods of production, descriptions of works 
and general history of the E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours Powder Co. of Wilmington, Del. The 
article is of such a generally interesting na 


ture that no sportsman should miss reading 
it. A copy of that issue can be had by ap- 
plying to the publishers of Business America 
and enclosing 25 cents. 

The Log Cabin Hotel at Spruce Brook, New- 
foundland, is sending out comprehensive 
booklets (gratis) ag rete ae | the caribou 
hunting, salmon and trout fishing at that 
place. 


H. Johnson, G. P. A. of the Duluth &*Iron 
Range Railroad Co., Duluth, Minn., has is- 
sued a folder, “The Northern Minnesota 
Lake Region,” a booklet of absorbing inter- 
est to sportsmen, fishermen and outers, that 
he is sending gratis to applicants, 
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Never-Leak 


f i that 
i : 4 you want or 
i could get ina 
)] sportsman’s boot — 
comfort, wear, ease, protec- 
tion, good looks and good 
fit, you will find brought to 
its highest power in this 
“Never Leak’”’ of Russell’s, 
It’s built for business and 
guaranteed to fill the bill or 
you get your money back. 
16 inch, like cut, extra select 
tan chrome cowhide, highest j 


grade soles, hobbed 
or smooth 


gst W.C. 
Ll Russell 
Moccasin(@. 


factory L Berlin 
Wis: 
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ANIMALS, GAME HEADS AND ALL TROPHIES 
The wonder‘ul art of taxidermy which has long been kept a secret 
can now be easily, quickly learned by mail in your home in a few 
weeks By an entirely new method you can now learn this money- 
making profession during yourspare time. Success guaranteed. 
There are big profits in taxidermy. 
You Can Make Money! Men, women and boys skilled in this art 
are in greatdemand, This is the time tolearn. Trophies are sent hund- 


reds of miles for the best Taxidermists to mount. A skilled Taxidermist, . 


like 8 skilled doctor, can charge as much as ho pleases. 


BEAUTIFUL TROPHIES FOR YOUR OWN HOME 
You can decorate your own home and den with your rare and beautiful 
specimens, Hunters, trappers and naturalists learn in a very shert time. 
By our method th: profession is simple. Success guaranteed or no tuition. 
Great Book FREE—" How to Learn to Mount Birds and Animais.” 
This beautifully illustrated book, a copy of Tawidermy Magazine and 
hundreds of letters from graduates sent free if you write at once. Make 
yourself independent by iearning thi- profession. Write for free book. 


Bristol 
Vacation Rods 


Go fishing this summer 
for a_ real vacation. 
Take a rod and every- 
thing that goes with it. 

But take a good rod. 
“BRISTOL” Steel Rod 
No. 21, pictured, is a fine 
type of Muscallonge Rod. 
Great for ““weak”’ fishing, deep- 
sea fishing and general heavy 
work. Two joints. Prices $6.75, 

$7.25, $8.00 or $8.50. 

for week-ends or longer vacations 
BRISTOL” No. 23. A 5-jointed 
Bait Rod. Comes down to 17% inches to 
S2 suit case. Prices $7.00, $7.50 and 


Many other styles of ““BRISTOLS”’ at 
your dealer's. They can’t warp and are 


GUARANTEED THREE YEARS 
Send for Catalog—Mailed Free. Describes 
all “BRISTOLS.” 


“FISH STORIES’’—FREE 
A new booklet—chock 
ful of clever “‘fish’’ stor- 
ies, “true” and other- 
wise. 
The Horton Mfg. Co. 
88 Horton St. 
Bristol Conn. 








N. W. School of Taxidermy 64 Elwood Bidg.. Omaha, Neb. 





Positive Delight 
to Brush the Teeth 


and gums with Arnica Tooth Soap. It sterilizes the 
mouth, destroying putrefactive and fermentative bacteria, 
and produces a delightful sense of cleanliness that cannot 
be obtained with pastes, powders or washes. 


9 - 
Strong’s Arnica Tooth Soap 
(Cleanser and Mouth Wash in One) 

is the only preparation which perfectly cleanses and 
polishes the teeth without possibility of abrasion, while 
its antiseptic properties insure healthy gums and a sweet 
breath. 

Comes in a handy metal box—nothing to break or spill, 
A convenient cake that lasts for months. 25¢ at your 
druggist—or send direct. 


Cc. H. STRONG & CO. - - Chicago 


























FISHING TACKLE AND IMPLEMENTS 


No camp equipment is 
complete without ee 
a can of 


Water-proofing 
One application of Dri-Foot to a pair of shoes makes them absolute:y water proof. Keeps 
them soft and pliable. Enables you to walk in water for hours with feet perfectly dry. 
Apply Dri-Foot to leather leggings, leather caps, revolver holsters, gun cases, cartridge 
belts, golf bags and any other leather article of your camp outfit. Dri-Foot renders them 
water proof and prevents them from becoming stiff and hard in damp weather. 
Easy to apply. One application will last a whole season 


Half-Pint Can 25c.—At all good shoe stores. If your dealer cannot supply you we'll mail 
first can, for trial, postpaid on receipt of price and dealer‘s name. 


FITZ CHEMICAL CoO., - . - - . perenne N. J. 




















TROUT FISHIN | “COLORADO 


On the Colorado and Southern Railway, in Platte 
Canon, 64 miles from Denver. 
Handsome, Modern New Hotel Just 
Constructed This Year 
Eight thousand feet elevation. In the heart of 
the Rockies. Fishing in lake or stream. Tele- 
graph station and long distance telephone. 


RATES FROM $12 TO $15 PER WEEK 
Game abounds in the neighborhood and the hunter has good 
use for his gun. Trout fishing in Platte River is at its best 
here, and every streamlet that joins issue with the larger offers 
rare opportunities for Sport. Geneva Creek, with its national 
reputation among anglers, is within walking distance. 

Address, for further particulars, 


D.N. CASSELL, Cassell’s P. O., Colo. 


“GOING FISHING”? 


WE HAVE EVERYTHING FOR FISHING EXCEPT THE FISH. 
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SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 
STEEL TROUT ~ 

STEEL CASTING “ 

CLICK REELS . eT POS CP RE “ 
AUTOMATIC REELS.. at Sa 75 to $5. 00 
SILK LINES .25 to 1.50 
TROUT FLIES, Per Doz. 00... see eeee eee geet .25 to 1.50 











THE ELLIS TROUT FLY ews no ‘Peid--Reih Penned Eyed Hooks— 
Reverse Wing mg Selected Material Throughout—All Patterns 1:99 
a Sizes ¢ 6 to 12, Ene 








meeihiant Goods, preaer: Ammunition 
and Sporting Goods 


Prompt attention to mail orders. 


FRANK A. ELLIS & SON benver’coto. 


NEXT TO DANIELS & FISHER TOWER 
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FISHING TACKLE AND 


IMPLEMENTS 





Projects bright, white 14 candle power light 150 feet on the darkest 


night. Burns acetylene gas. Weight, 6 oz. 
No oil, glass or wicks. 
Can be fastened to cap, belt, carried in hand, 


three hours on one charge. 
lutely safe, simple in construction. 


Height 3% inches. Burns 
Never blows out, abso- 


stood on table, hung on tree or stick. Fifty hours’ light costs 25c. 


CAMPING 


Nights in camp made cheer 
ful; reading and writing pos- 
sible; plenty of light to over- 
haul guns, tackle, etc. Lamp 
hung on tree, etc., attracts 
mosquitos away from sleep- 
ing spot. 


$1.00 HUNTING 


Lamp on cap or belt casts bright circle upon 
trail. No stumbling over logs and into pools. 
Lamp spots game in highest trees. Both 
hands free for gun or knife. Great for coon, 
possum, turkey—big game. 


FISHING 


A great lure for fish and frogs. 
All light concentrated on the 
fish, none in fisherman’s eyes. 
Both hands free. Best light 
made for casting, gigging, 
spearing, netting. 


BOATING 


Absolute protection against motor boats. Very AimS 
penetrating light — picks out rocks, shoals, 

snags, landing places. Lamp can be fastened 

on bow or worn on cap. Both hands free for 

paddie, oars or boat hook. 


Sold by leading hardware and Sporting Goods dealers, or sent prepaid on receipt 


of price. Brass, $1.00; 


Highly polished nickel with hinged handles, $1.50. 


Illustrated Booklet Free. Write for it today, giving name and address 
of your dealer. 


JOHN SIMMONS 


COMPANY 


8 Franklin St., New York City 
42 St. Nicholas Street, 
Montreal, Can. 





EST and only sure relief from 

mosquitoes. No bad odor. Just 
what you have been looking for. 
Makes outdoor life ideal. 


Means Camp Comfort 


You sleep o’nichts. For campers and 
Chautauquans, cabin, houseboat, tent or 
home, 35 cents _a box, three boxes $1.00, 
by mail, or at all Druggists and Sporting 
Goods Dealers. Money back if wanted. 
Guaranteed. 


MUSKEETOPUNK CO., Dept. &, PEKIN, ILLINOIS, 








KAMP KOOK’S KIT 


54 Pieces—Komplete Kompack—20 Pounds 
Cures Commissary Cares, Captures Campers 
Completely. Query Commands Catalog. 

Ask Your Live Dealer 


F. CORTEZ WILSON & CO., Mfrs. 


Est. 1869 329 West Lake St., Chicago 


FISHING TACKLE 


WE HAVE IT. ALL KINDS. 
A. S&S. CARTER 531 (6th Street, Denver, Colo. 




















CATCH FISH, 
NOT WEEDS. 


WEEDLESS “COAXERS” 


We claim that the weedless ““Coaxer’’ will catch more bass than any other bait on earth, and we stand ready to prove 
it at any time. To catch bass you must fishin the weeds where they feed, and the “Coaxer” is what you need to 
doit with, Its glistening white body and brilliant blood-red wings and tail are irresistible to any bass,’ pickere! or muskie, 

and it will go through any weeds that ever grew—get your 


money back if itdon’t. Get one and see for yourself. 
Try the Coaxer’s little brother for fly fishing 


THE COAXER TROUT FLY 
Trout size, 6assorted, - - - $1.35 
y Bass size, Gassorted, - - - 1.65 
Postage, 2 cents. 
Almostalive. Neverloses its shape or size. 
Send stamp for Catalogue showing in natural colors our 
Coaxer Bass Baits, Coaxer Trout Flies, Trout Spoons, 
Pickerel and Musky Baits, Non-Kinking Sinkers, Weed- 
less Hooks, Frog Tandems, Wire Leaders, etc, 


W. J. JAMISON, Mfr., 736 S. California Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





Weedless Style (like cut), 50c 
Convertible (belly hooks), 75¢ 
Luminous (weedless), - 75c¢ 

Only practical night bait made. Get one. 





FISHING TACKLE AND IMPLEMENTS 








“When the fish wont bite, change your bait” 


Quick-Change *2:« 
Baits Will Catch Fish 


Practical Spoon-Fly Baits—colors of the fishes 
natural prey—can be changed instantly to any 





Keepem Alive 


New invention—strengest and 
safest fish stringer—keeps your 
game fish alive. Patent hook 
with safety catch goes 
through both “ips of fish—they 
don’t drown but swim. 





desired color combination to suit the condi- 
tions of locality, water and weather. 


36 Color Combinations 
All the Baits You Need for Fishing 


Save the bother of live baits and get better 

nneag ve Quick-Change Baits and 
that strikes. The PATENT AT- 

TRACTOR DOES THE WORK. 


36 Baits for. . P20 


Outfit carefully packed in box that can easily 
be carried in pocket. Weighs only 4 oz. 


Each fish on a separate hook. Combined weight 
comes on shanks of the hooks, not on pins. No 
h crowding, no smothering. Length 44 inches. 
Do not loosen your stringer to add the fish. 
Holds 75 pounds yet folds compactly. 
You ean carry the Keepem-Alive in your pocket. 
It makes a good game stringer. Hooks are in- 
terchangeabie—more can be added. 


Write today for folder. Sold dl by alt first-class dealers rs 5Oc 


Patentd U.S. & Canada. or mailed anywhere, postpaid 
|_ Watkins Company, Howell, il] Mich. | 




















Your Tackle Is Deficient 
Without a 


A TRUE SPORTSMAN’S BAIT 
Invented by a practical fisherman 


Sold with our guarantee of complete satis- 


ME Es Meek Reel | 
| 


; at your dealers, order direct of makers. 


Why Not Buy One Before Spend- 
ing Money on Inferior Reels ? | 


SKVOR & COMPANY 
PRACTICAL FISHERMEN 


Originators of Quick-Change Baits 
00 First Ave. West 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Illustrated circular upon request. 


CATALOG FREE 


a _ — —_————__ 


Louisville, Ky 


Quick-Change 
Bass Bait } size 











|B. F MEEK & SONS | 





Send us your 


Big Trout 
For Mounting 
in Glass Case, 


Large Catalog 
5 Cents Stamps 
Beautiful J. e. MILES 
Mounts, TAXIDERMIST 


og and 1742 Broadway 
Price List Free. DENVER, - - COLO. 





LAKE ALICIA 
and Woods Lake 


Colorado’s Most Popular Fishing and 
Recreation Resort 





On Colo.-Midland Ry.,7 miles from Thomasville, reached 
by stage or horse, traversing a beautiful mountain trail, 
thru the heart of the Rockies, 


Both lake and stream fishing good the entire season. 


Beautiful mountain scenery and an ideal spot for rest 
and recreation. 


RATES $2.59 PER DAY - 


We carry a full line of First-class Fishing Tackle, 
Cigars, Tobacco, Candies and Nuts at Denver prices. 
For further particulars write 


P. J. ENGELBRECHT, Thomasville, Colo. 





180 pages of real interesting matter put together 
with care for anglers. Every detail is thoroughly 
covered. Short special articles tell the angler 
how to choose his outfit. It is a valuable hand- 
book and we send it free. Write today for a copy. 


H. H. MICHAELSON, 920 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. City 
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REGISTERED —. 


CAMBROID: 


The Only Perfect, Wood, Cloth, Leather and Canvas. 


CEMENT 


The Liquid Glue with the Giant Grip 
Ready fcr Instant Use, “Flexible Tough. Water and Oil Proof, 


REPAIRS PERMANENTLY 


AMBROID will mend your rods, flies, leaders, 
fasten silk wrappings, etc. AMBROID will mend 
anything at any time. Takeacan with you. Use it 
in your home. 


Your dealer should have it. If not send us his name and 25c 
or 50c for 2 or 4 oz. can 


Write today for interesting circular. ‘‘Mends Everything but 
a Broken Heart."’ 


AMBROID co. Suite B28, New York 














Unusually Attractive Offer 
To Introduce Our New 


Yes, just $4.00 for this latest improved 60-yard 
quadruple, multiplying Alligator Reel, and we 
prepay the express, too. Fishermen everywhere have 
come to look upon the name “Alligator’’ with all that’s 
best in fishing tackle. This style 86J Alligator reel bears 
our unqualified guarantee—Itis made for 10 years satisfac- 
tory service. Brass, heavily nickel plated, highly polished 
steel pivots, jeweled screw-off, oil caps, click and drag, 
balanced handle with ivory thumb-piece, tapered reel 
plates, 1% inch spool—in fact just the best reel ever made 
and our special price is only $4.00 express prepaid. Style 
86, as Style 86J without jeweled oil caps, at $2.50 express 
prepaid. Send in your order today; if not entirely satis- 
fied money will be refunded. Our big sporting goods 
annual, the guide to correct equipment, free with every 
order or mailed to any address for three two-cent stamps. 


BULLARD & GORMLEY CO. 
177 North State St. Chicago, Illinois 

















The Rod that Telescopes 
“THE HOLLAND 


NSTEAD of fretting along—trying to make any old-style rod 
do what it was never designed to do — get a Holland Telescopic and 
double the pleasure and satisfaction of your forthcoming fishing trip. 

You can buy a Fly Casting Rod, a Bait Casting Rod or a Trolling Rod for a trifle less 
money—but as long as you «o invest in new equipment—why not get a , 


Full-Length Fly Rod—a Bait Casting Rod or a Stiff Troll- 
ing Rod all in one—Instantly Adjustable to Suit Your Needs 


With a Holland Telescopic in your possession you will be prepared for any and every 
emergency. You will have a rod that is designed to fit the all-’round requirements of 
every fisherman better than any other. You will have a rod to be proud of—a rod, at any 
desired length, that is light, strong, flexible, durable—yet instantly 
adjustable to any unexpected requirement. 





Examine the 








Holland at your 
Dealers 


Or, if you prefer, tell 
us to send one to you 
on approval, 

Holland Steel Rods 
areas lightas bamboo 
—stronger than bam- 
boo or Lancewood,yet 
cost no more tian 
Lancewood, Green- 
hart or Bethabara— 
and you can now 
prove this absolutely 
at our risk. 











The Iron-Clad Holland Guarantee 
—Your Assurance of Satisfaction 


Any Holland Steel Rod you select will work weli at any fp = Fully ex- 

tended, partly extended or telescoped—the strain is perfectly distributed and 

have the supreme satisfaction of knowing that the rod in use will 
equal to any occasion. 

Holland T: ic Steel Rods are elegant, light and correctly balanced. 
The joints are of seamless tubing scientifically tempered and fully guaran- 
teed against defects. Made with single pice reversible handle, cork grip 
and reel locking device, mounted with German Silver Snake Guides. 
Prices complete with Heavy Duck Cases, $4.75 upwards. Complete descrip- 
tion and Price List FREE on request. Simply ress: 


THE HOLLAND ROD COMPANY, Mirs., HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 

















18A FISHING TACKLE AND IMPLEMENTS 


THE “GCOAXER” TROUT FLY 


Actually seems to be akve. Don't lose it’s shape or size. 
“T have now caught over 400 trout on that “Enclosed find $5.25, for which send 2 dozen 
one little ‘Coaxer’ and am well pleased.” more ‘Coaxers,’ assorted. Please rush. 
“Caught a 15-inch brook trout on the No. 1 “I got 17 speckled beauties before breakfast 
Trout ‘Coaxer.’ That breaks the local record.” on the ‘Coaxer.’? They averaged 12 inches. 


“My guide said: “These trout don’t take the “Had large lot of imported flies, but got 90 
fly,’ but I caught 24 on a “Coaxer’ in 2 hours.” per cent. of my trout on four little Coaxers. 


ALWAYS FLOATS. Gets more big trout than any other fly on earth. IT CAN’T SINK. 
Trout size, 7 or 10 hook, 6 colors, $1.35; 12 colors, $2.60. Bass size, 2-0 sproat hook, 6 colors, $1.65; 12 colors, $3.25. 























THE NEW JAMISON TROUT SPOON is the smallest and lightest spoon ever made, Casts 
as easy as a fly and is a killer of the highest order. A sure winner for spring fishing. Nickel 
plated blade with red, white, yellow or brown feathers. Made on 2, 4 and 6 special trout hooks, 
Cut shows No. 6, smallest size. Price, set of 12, $2.60; half dozen, $1.35; each, 25c. Postage, 2c. 


Send stamp for Catalog of BASS BAITS, etc., in colors. W.J. JAMISON, 736 S..California Av., Chicago 











THE MILAM  ‘we.tc39'nce! 
Kentucky Reel ~ 
All that 72 years of constant 
reel making have taught us enter 


into the ‘‘Milam, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky Reel’ of today. When we 


. m claim that it is absolutel -er- 
GOOD BAITS ) KL less—facts are with ay wy © ay 

| ARE SCARCE , ———- a booklet. 
\ B.C. Milam & Son, Frankfort. Ky. 


DECKER BAITS 


e o 
are good baits. There are none better. Years of practical ex- the Minnow tail wiggle 
S72. At 








perience in fishing and a thorough scientific knowledge are 
embodied in their makeup. They catch fish where others fail. - 2 
Send a postal for our catalogue—Ans. B. Decker’s ““HINTS ON EN <. — ne, 
CASTING” is a special feature. Mention your Tackle Dealer, 


——~ 
eo 


wt, 








Decker Bait Co 45A Willoughby Street dt etves tite, a: tos sehamenr eich 06 way MRE NETINO 


Brooklyn, New York City 


spoon, fly, or bucktail, If you cast for bass you must get wise to 
Lutz Pork. Has won out from Minnesota to Florida, keeps for 
years soft, wiggly, white, and six are enough for a day. aS 
smart as the fellows who get the bass, use Lutz Pork. Send $1.00 


° 6“ OR . for four doz stpaid, or have dealer order. 
Briggs “Lead-in” for Minnows || © ‘zr,o7n, postosid, or have your dealer order. | Oy ea, 


ne wu Outdoor Life 2322 


but they 


en HILDEBRANDT BAITS “‘7iey spin 


a Made in nickel, copper, brass and £3 50 easy.”” 
Pat. Pend’g. gold. For any kind of fishing and § 

Easily attached to a two-quart Mason fruit jar or any other size. all kinds of fish. SEND FOR 

Can be used with large bottles, boxes, etc. Made of transparent pot CATALOGUE showing our full 


glass—very hard. Weight 35 oz. ; can be carried in your 50. > ® ~ ps 
tackle box, Get one now; sent anywhere postpaid for. . . c line of sportsmen’s specialties. 


A. C. BRIGGS CO. paleo hs THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 
b. A Good Deal to Dealers—Write today. Dept. 3 Logansport, Ind. 












































M4 <7 Maxim’s Mosquito Cologne 
AXIM 5 WILL KEEP THE MOSQUITOES and 


Moseuite =) BLACK FLIES FROM HOME or CAMP 


Try It. Three Sizes HAS NO STRONG OR 
OFFENSIVE ODOR. At all Good Sporting Goods 
Dealers or Hardware Stores. 


a 











TRIAL SIZE for TWELVE CENTS IN STAMPS. 
Aworntr Maxim SILENCER ml Dealers Wanted 


SANMATIVE & ANTISEPTIC 


fosron mass ne pad // ee f| MAXIM CHEMICAL & DRUG CO. 
P PARED BY SAMUEL MAXI . 


ee SY fet 6 Beacon Street, BOSTON 








ARMS AND HUNTING ACCESSORIES 


20-Shot Repeater for $6.50 











” ' 


T last a .22 repeater that shoots ‘‘shorts’’ with utmost accuracy ! 

The new .22 Savage Repeater, 1911 Model, is specially chambered, 

and rifled with a special twist to bring out the great accuracy rightfully 
belonging to the .22 short. 

The reason ordinary .22 repeaters do not secure this extreme accuracy 
with a short, is that they must be chambered and rifled on a compromise, 
to shoot three lengths of cartridges—short, long and long-rifle. 

To load the Savage, the muzzle must be pointed down. No boy should be allowed to 
have.a*rifle that loads with muzzle up. This is the first and greatest law of gun safety. 

Simple, durable military bolt action, which will stand hardest weather and usuage. Strong 
extractor, which pulls out empty shells with acamming movement, just as you extract a cork. 


And yet this arm — made, tested, inspected and targeted just as carefully as the most 


expensive rifle — costs only $6.50. An accurate, serviceable 20-shot repeater — good enough 


for any sportsman —at a price within the reach of any boy. Write today for ¢ ne Or call 
at your dealer’s and see this new invention. Savage ArmsCo., 287 Savage Ave., Utita, N. Y. 


20-Shot SAVAGE. Repeater 
SPORTSMEN 


“HEISER KNOWS YOUR WANTS’ 


In HOLSTERS, SCABBARDS, SADDLES, 
CARTRIDGE BELTS and SPECIALTIES 


All Our Goods are MADE TO ORDER 


From Special Patterns for every known make and size of Gun 


























We guarantee satisfaction and a perfect fit. 





Write Today for Handsome Free Catalog 


Right Hand No. 124 1533, 1535, 1537 and 1539 Blake Street Left Hand No. 132 


Mexican Hand-carved, Price, 


$3.00 DENVER, COLORADO, U.S. A. 
THE HERMANN H. HEISER SADDLERY COMPANY 








You will not 
return empty-handed from that hunting trip this 
fall if your rifle is equipped with a MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE. 
| Fine telescopes for hunting and target rifles. Send for catalogue. 
THE MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE CoO., - Auburn, New York 
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Dip THE TRICK 


q This is Mr. J. R. Hennessey of Ware, Mass. 
with the record 350 lb. Buck he killed with his 
Ithaca shotgun. Mr. Hennessey killed the Buck 
at about 75 yards. He used a ball which passed 
through the right shoulder and out through the 
ribs on the opposite side, breaking one rib. 





Here is another: * 

q Mr. H. B. Sees of Pittsfield, Mass. killed an 
eight point Buck, weight dressed 225 lbs., with 
his No. 4, 20 gauge Ithaca. 

The ball pierced the heart and lodged in the hip 
joint—ball was flattened showing unusual pene- 
trating force. 





q We could go on—but why carry a big heavy 
rifle, if a small bore, feather weight, shotgun 
loaded with ball will do the business. You can 
handle it faster, carry it easier, shoot birds with 
it if you want to. 


q We make 28, 20, 16, 12 and 10 gauge guns— 
ask for brand new catalog describing 18 different 
grades $17.75 net to $400 list. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, BOX 10, ITHACA, N. Y. 





Here You Are At Last! 


THE FINEST SKINNING, CAMP, FISHING 
OR HUNTING KNIFE MADE 


< 2 | ca 


“THE TATRONIFE” 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 


THE ORIGINAL TATRO HUNTING KNIFE 


With new improved scored handle, made from genuine 
Madagascar Ebony. ‘Thin, flexible, German razor 
steel blade 5!5 inches long. Total length of knife, 
914 inches. Weight, 6 ounces. With A-1 well 
riveted leather case. The ‘“TATRONIFE” is un- 
conditionally guarfnteed. 


Postpaid, $1.50. 
Dealer’s Price on Application. 


The Carlson-Lusk Hardware Co., Ltd., 


BOISE, IDAHO. 
SPORTSMEN’S HEADQUARTERS. 











Moose Secured with C. L. Barker, Guide 


THE BEST MOOSE HUNTING 


IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


First-class Outfits and Guides Furnished for Moose, 
Caribou, Deer and Bear; also Trout, Toque and Salmon 
Fishing: also Plenty of Partridges and Other Small 
Game. The Best of erences Furnished. 


Open Season for Big Game: 
Sept. 15 to Nov. 30° 


CHARLES L. BARKER, GUIDE, 
RILEY BROOK, N. B., CANADA 
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For sport 
For protection a 
For every emergency — pocket 


you can depend on a 


SMITH & WESSON 


because it is absolutely sure and accurate in operation. Ejector 9° fan’ aN 


It is an essential part of your outfit. gg “agra 
Its fifty-six years’ reputation for superiority nickel finish, rob- 
is based on infinite pains, skill and precision in 
the making. 
Send for our interesting 
booklet, ‘“The Revolver’’ 


esson, 455 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 














REMINGTON 
AUTOLOADING 
RIFLE 


ONE OF 
BROWNING’S PATENTS 


THE NEARER YOU GET 
To the Camping Season 
the More You Need 


Our 150 Page ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


FREE ON REQUEST 


BROWNING BROS. CO. ve OGDEN, UTAH 














All Kinds of Re- 
pairing. Satisfac- 


. i d, 
PAUL E. STEUCK. “x. coc: 
Dealer in. . REMOVED TO 1127 Seventeenth St., Denver, Colo. 
GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, FISHING TACKLE and POCKET CUTLERY. 




















FOR SS 
BIG = = : Gaunalne Mauser Rifles 


7m/m8m/m, If you own but one rifle, it should be a Mauser. Either 


—— for pointed (Spitzer) bullets or regular ammunition. Catalog Free. 
H. TAUSCHER, 324 Broadway, New York 
Sole Agent for ALL Genuine Mauser Arms. 
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Cheap Ammunition 
[3 for .22 High Power 


ORS. 
Factory .22 H. P. cartridges cost 
= $34.20 net per 1000—too expensive 56 
and too powerful for general use. 
= Save your fired shells; reload with this Ideal 
La gas check bullet; you have 1000 excellent 
cartridges for hunting and target require- 
my ments up to 800 yards or more for $9.34. 
Making your own gas check builets, your 
total cost per 1000 cartridges is only $6.17. 
For short range use 53-grain lead bullet. Cast these 


bullets and reload your shells; you have 1000 ex- 
tremely accurate S. 8. loads for $3.37. Free circular 
gives full details. 160-page Ideal Hand Book tells 
“about reloading all cartridges; mailed for 6c postage. 


The Marlin FPrearms Co, 6 he. 





Pee FIMO / 
SS 








Clean Your Gun With 
HOPPE’S 
NITRO POWDER SOLVENT NO. 9 


(Trade-mark regi .ered) 


A liquid not made wit? acids; thor- 
oughly removes the » »sidue of any 
high power powder ficluding black 
powder — prevents rusting in any 
climate—removes metal fouling and 
leading. Nitro Powder Solvent has 
been put to the test at National Rifle 
Ranges; used by U.S. Riflemen; en- 
dorsed by prominent sportsmen; 
never fails to do all claimed for it. 
Sold by dealers in guns and at Post 
Exchanges. Sample will be sent 
upon receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 


FRANK A. HOPPE 





1741 N. Darien St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


LOG CABIN HOTEL 
Spruce Brook - - - Newfoundland 


Salmon fishing. Caribou hunting. Canoeing. Motor 
boating. Lovely scenery. Every comfort, but no frills. 
Terms moderate. Guides, licenses and all, provided. 


SPOLTEMEE'S SUPPLIBS 
Henest Goods. Bottom Prices. 
Square Dea? Guaranteed 
Send 30, stamp for Catalog 
POWELL & CLEMENT CO 
410 Main 8t., Cincinnati. 
Successor to JOHN B. GOFF. 


e For Yellowstone Park or any part of 
ul e Wyoming and Montana. SPECIALTY— 9 
Lion and Lynx Hunting. Best Pack of 
Bear and Lion Dogs in America. Can Handle Parties in 
Open Season for Elk, Sheep and Deer. 
aniel's Sight 


1 ne rot tc rant vie | | SEAOW TRIP 


cause you can see it in any light. 
The ring is white. Price $2.00. 
Your money back if not pleased. 


CHAS. DANIEL Colorado Springs 
Box B-2, Melbourne, Wash. t oO Crippl e Creek 
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THE CRIPPLE CREEK SHORT LINE 


Fifty-one (51) miles of the most massive, 
majestic and magnificent scenery in the world. 
A visitor to Colorado cannot afford to miss this 
wonderful trip. 


iF kta 3: LOW EXCURSION RATES DAILY 


Do You FISH OR HUNT ? For illustrated literature, write 
If so don’t fail to get our prices. THEY ARE RIGHT. F. . MATTHEWS, 


GOOD BEAR, LION, and CAT DOGS. DEER in Season. General Passenger Agent, F. & C. C. R. R. 
FISHING PARTIES LOCATED WHERE FISHING IS 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


GOOD. Write. for terms, dates, etc. 
A. J. McGLOCUHLIN, GUIDE, ws Sheephorn, Colo. BRR RS 
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LIFE*IN THE OPEN 


LTP) ve e I have written a book that I believe will help every man, 
1 ‘ ; woman and child to realize a fuller appreciation of the possibilities 
of nature from the stand-point of health and pleasure. I had this 
in mind as well as the commercial idea, for, of course, this book 
is intended to sell goods. 


I am a child of the Big Outdoors. 

I have camped, canoed, hunted and fished from my childhood 
days—often far from the usual haunts of man. I| am a _ baseball, 
tennis and golf enthusiast as well. | ought to understand this 
business thoroughly ; at any rate, it is my pride. 


Send for this Outdoor Guide—Free. 


I know the many articles illustrated are of good quality, and 
well adapted to the camper, gunner, angler or canoeist—and the 
base-ball, tennis and golf enthusiast as well, besides, I think you 
will agree with me, the prices are reasonable. Let us become 


friends through this book—No. 536 











lik OR ctl nace 


New York Sporting Goods Co. 


15 and 17 Warren Street, near Broadway, New York. 





~ BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 


With Hounds, My Specialty 
One of best and oldest packs of dogs in West. Deer Hunt- 
ing and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REASONABLE. 


30 years’ experience in hunting in West. Best of reference, 
including editor Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 


Sheard’s “Gold” Front Sight 


Made the proper 
height, size and shape 
to fit any Rifle, 
Carbine, Target Pistol 
or Revolver, as well 
as the Luger and 
other Automatic 
Pistols 


PRICE POSTPAID $1.50 (Discount to Dealers) 


Compare the looks, make, workmanship and finish to any other sight man- 
ufactured. But no cut or picture does this Sight justice, you must see it on 
a Gun to appreciate its value. 

No matter how poor or old your eyes are you can see to shoot with this 
Sight. 1 willGUARANTEE that you cannot hold it in any light and make 
it BLUR, that it will show WELL in the DARKEST TIMBER you find, 
and that it will improve your shooting greatly. 

The Sights are made of the best machine steel, fitted with a long Gold, 
Platinum and Copper Alloy Bead, that is PUT ON TO STAY, not EASILY 
KNOCKED off like the Lyman ani King beads. The Sights can be used 
either with Globe or Open Rear Sights, and are made in either coarse, me- 
dium or fine beads, as well as the correct shape, height and size for all arms. 
Send me $1.50 in cash, stamps or money order for one of the Sights, stating 
the make, model and calibre arm you wish to use the Sight on. 

Put the Sight on your Gun and use it where you could not see any 
other sight, try it under all circumstances and conditions of light, and if you 
do not say it is the best Sight you ever used, return it to me and I will cheer- 
fully refund your money. Send for Sight List, Sporting Goods Catalog and 
Raw Fur Price List. 


W. F. SHEARD, fitoiti Wistincron 








The Small Game 
Rifle That’s Big 
Enough For Deer 


New Model 27 


.25—20 or .32—20 calibres 


Martin 


REPEATER 


ABBIT, woodchuck, hawk, fox, wolf and 

deer fall ready prey to its high velocity 

smokeless or black and low pressure smokeless 
loads. For target work it is unexcelled. 

Built with the famous Trombone Action and Smokeless 
Steel Barrel, unobtainable in any other rifle of its calibre. 

Its solid top and side-ejection protect shooter's face and 
eyes, and prevent dirt from entering action. 

The desirable take-down construction and Ivory Becd 
sight cost extra in other .25—20 and .32—20 rifles. You 
pay nothing additional for these in the Harlin. 

See this hard-hitting, accurate shooting, perfectly- 
balanced rifle at your dealer's today. 

Send 3c in postage for new catalog showing the com- 
plete line of ‘i7a repeaters, rifles and shotguns. 


: 3 
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CA RTR 


So clean is the powder in Peters Semi - Smokeless 
Cartridges—not a grain of black powder in them—that thou- 
sands of rounds may be fired without fouling the barrel. 
Peters Smokeless Cartridges—including all the popular automatic, self-ioading and 
auto-loading sizes—are unequaled for velocity, penetration and general reliability. 
TRADE-MARK Peters prifners are the product of exclusive formulas best adapted to the 
particular Semi-smokeless or smokeless load, with which they are used. They 
are subjected in the making to exhaustive tests for sensitiveness. 


Like care is exercised in the designing and making of bullet and shell. To say “‘Peters’’ to your dealer 
is like taking out a paid-up policy insuring accuracy and uniform results. 


THE PETERS C 





PARKER GUNS __ = 


ing from 8 to 28, address 


WEAR WELL, SHOOT WELL, N PARKER BROS 


AND HANDLE WELL. 
Wear well because 

they are made 

of the best 

material by the 

most. skillful 

craftsmen. 


Shoot well be- 
cause they hold 
the charge compactly together at extreme ranges. 


CONN. 


Handle well because the greatest attention has always been paid 
to the distribution of wood and metal, to insure perfect balance and the most symmetrical outline. 


Twenty-bore Parkers have set the pace for small bores in America, and are growing in popularity 
every year with the most progressive sportsmen, 








Special Prize Offer coor'ure Svarine Son un 


Stevens “Little Scout” 
No. 14% Air Rifle 
.22 calibre; 18 inch round barrel; weight 234 lbs. Make your sportsmen friends subscribe and 


easily earn this nice premium. Price $2.50. Catalog of other premium offers sent on request 


Outdoor Life Publishing Company, Denver, Colo. 
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GO AFTER GAME RIGHT 


You can’t afford to lose a shot— Big game is too scarce. Buy the rifle that always shoots true and hits hard. 
The Improved Standard Rifle (Automatic or Hand-Operated) insures greater accuracy than any other high powered rifle. 





~ oa tes ——= oe 35-30-25 calibre. 

‘Operated— e calibres. Costs somewhat less. We testevery Im . 
ed Standard Rifle repeatedly with standard U. M.C. Remington Rimless Gawtiaen. 
pon ance Sle co “tt 5 oe ied oe 35 calibre; 6 shots for the 30 or 25 

7 wor n i i 
The material used is the best money will buy. —— 


aise go ga supply you, we willdo so at the same price. Our booklet “Big Game Shooting” gives full 


THE STANDARD “ CAMP” GUN — Combination Repeating Shot Gun and Rifle. Weight 
shot in chamber, two i P - - 6% pounds, 22% inch barrel, .50 calibre. Carries one 
footien as —— in magazine. This'gun is carefully tested and targeted with both shot and ball cartridges before 





THE STANDARD “CAMP” GUN is made of the best material 


obtainable. It is hammerless, 
solid breech; trombone type; Circassian Walnut fore arm and stock, straight or pistol 
grip without extra charge; perfect balance, very light recoil. Extremely accurate and 
| is guaranteed in every detail. 





“ If not on sale at your dealers, write us and we will supply you at the retail price, 820.00 
Send for descriptive bulletin and full particulars. 


|Standard Arms Manufacturing Company, 


101 F STREET, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
—_—_—_—_— SSS hh L—>__=== ™li=—_—===) ——>S>__= | =—=>H__=>== 


GOING HUNTING || CO 


Makes no difference wheth- 
er you hunt Sheep in the 
Rockies, Deer in Maine, 
Moose in New Brunswick 
or Caribou in Newfound- 
land. Your outfit will not 
be complete, unless you 











On Your Gun 


Stop missing those ‘‘only chance’’ 
shots at big game. Stop wasting 


ammunition. Get the sight 
hae com that’s always in 
have a pair of our modern 4 =) position for correct 
Field or Prism Glasses. t--.-' “~" shooting Does not 
Send for complete catalog. ; lock up but yields when struck. 


Automatically flies back to place. Cannot be injured 
REESE & REESE 


by blows or knocks. For greatest accuracy and quickest 
303 Columbus Savings work in any light— with any eyes, peepsights are acknow- 
& Trust B.dg. 


ledged best by more than a hundred thousand sportsmen. 
COLUMBUS, OHIG 


MAXIM SILENCER || Mase 


has noequal. It can be locked down when not in 
use. Raised instantly when wanted. Spring guar- 
anteed not to weaken no matter how long folded. 
Get our Folders: ‘‘Peep Sights vs. Open 
Sights’’ and ‘‘Letters from Users.’’ 
Mar ble's Improved Front Sight enables you to 


























Stops the old-fashioned noisy report. Doubles the 
pleasure of shooting and is a wonderful aid to markman- 
ship. Made in all calibres with coupling for immediate 
attachment to rifle. 

Ask your dealer to show you one, or write us make, 
model and calibre of your rifle, giving dealer’s name and 
we will send complete information. 


Insist upon a silencer equipment 
when a new rifle. 


MAXIM SILENT FIREARMS COMPANY 
7 Colts Armory HARTFORD CONN. 





4 871 Delta Ave., 


hold ‘‘over’’ and yet see object: You can make 
shots at any range without stopping to adjust 
rear sight. Best for running shots. 

Ask your dealer. Sample Nitro- 88 
Solvent Oil for his name. Get 
catalog of Marble’s 60 ‘‘Outing 
Specialties’’ and Game Getter Gun. 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 
GLADSTONE, MICH 
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Trapshooters’ Model Pat. Feb. 20. 1912 


Shooting Glasses Revolutionized 


by our new double shade of Akapos Crystal 
far superior to the old style ambers 


THE KING-BUSCH-STELLUX BINOCULAR 


$37.00 Net 
THE KING-ADOLPH RIFLE TELESCOPE 


Endorsed by E. C. Crossman, Lieut. Whelen 
Stewart Edward White and Chas. Newton. 


American Agents for the B.S.A. Air Rifle 


THE F, W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





| If You Are Thinking of 


‘Hunting in 














" Writ 
the Rockies to Us. 


We can furnish the best of references from some 
of the foremost sportsmen in the United States. 
We are situated in the best Mountain Sheep 
country in the entire West, and we get larger Elk 
Heads then are usually found on the West Side of 
the range, where they winter so poorly. 
Also we have as a pack of 
can be found in eee: pases eh cred aoe ym ah 


ence we can assure the best possible chance for a success- 
ful hunt; especially for Sheep. 


FROST & RICHARD, - Cody, Wyo. 
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Outdoor 
Life 
Hunting 
Scales 





PRICE, $2.50 EACH, POSTPAID 





Send remittance to the Outdoor Life 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 


office and if they are not satisfactory ‘Showing scale 
return them in ten days and get your hanging ready for 
money back. Address Business Office, heavy weights.) 


(Patented 1911 by J. A. McGuire) 





a 

HESE SCALES are ke | 
handiest and lightest 
Bi) thing that can be taken 
——! into the hills for weighing 
game, fish, supplies or articles 
to be shipped. They are but 
10% inches in length, weigh 
34 of a pound, and can be con- 
veniently carried in the coat or 
pants pocket; yet they will 
weigh up to 400 Ibs. on one dial 
and upto 50 lbs. on the other. 
The dials have each separate 
hooks and rings, (the photo 
showing the heavy weight side), 
and as each scale has been test- 
ed by the big scale manufactur- 
ers, Fairbanks, Morse & Co.. 

\ in the presence of the editor of 
Outdoor Life, they can be abso- 


lutely depended upon for ac- 
curacy. | 
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The Imp 


SINGLE shot and a six foot bear stone dead in his tracks,”” 
says Mr. L. D. Rickey of Ardmore, Okla. 

‘*A Catalina goat with a single shot at 300 yards,’ 
John L. Colby of Santa Barbara, Cal. 

And the Imp continues to demonstrate its killing qualities on game. 

The .22 Savage Hi Power Rifle, ‘The Imp,’’ with its 70 grain 
bullet, is **The biggest little gun in the world.’’ _Its velocity is 100 
feet per second higher than the U. S. Springfield, cuts trajectory in 
half, doubles accurate range on large game, its shocking and killing 
power actually exceeding that of the . 30-30 bullet. 

Think of 23 consecutive bullseyes at 500 yards. Think of 
knocking down deader than a herring the animals mentioned above 
with a single shot. 
.22 Target rifle. 

E. C. Crossman, America’s greatest firearms authority, calls the 
Savage .22 Hi Power, The Imp, ‘‘the biggest little gun in the 
world.’’ Weight only 614 pounds. 

And yet this gun is safe to use in settled districts. 

The .22 Savage Hi Power Cartridge was designed by Mr. Chas. 
Newton, Pioneer developer of high power cartridges of high con- 
centration. : 

Furnished in Model 1899 Featherweight Takedown style only, 
hammerless, six shot, six pounds, 20" high pressure smokeless 
barrel. Write us for particulars. 


says Mr. 


Think of recoil scarcely greater than the ordinary 


stee 


Address Savage Arms Company, 287 Savage Ave., Utica, N.Y. 


The New .22 SAVAGE High Power 


A 70 Grain Bullet and a 
6 Foot Bear 























i 
No. 8 I x omseeet* 1S 
ox SCREW-DRIVER POINT 


KING’S Eight Combination op va 
Flat Top Sporting Sight 

An Improved Sporting, Rear Sight (flat top), having an adjustable 

disc that has four notches, two U shaped and two V shaped, of dif- 

ferent sizes, with white diamond on one side (as shown in cut), 

giving eight combinations with adjustment, as the disc may be 

al either edge up or either face to, and locked with screw 


PRICE $1.25 


If you cannot obtain from your dealer, will be sent by mail, postpaid 
’ Send for ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern Rifies’’—Free. 


D. W. KING Box 399 Denver, Colo. 





JUST IN 


with the highest 
priced binoculars. 
This can be done. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 1820 Arapahoe &. 











Our 1912 Alpine Binoculars 


$25.00, $30.00, $35.00, $40.00 


Compare them 


Send for Our 
Special Offer 














SPECIAL 
PRIZE 
OFFER 








GET BUSY 
BOYS 


earn this dandy little rifle. 














For five new subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE we will give you this fine 


New Model 1911 Savage Rifle 


20 Shot Repeater; .22 caliber; weighs 4 lbs; 
20 inch round barrel; price $6.50. 
Make your sportsmen friends subscribe and 


Catalog of other premiums sent on request. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., Denver, Colorado. 
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FQRRRERRERER RRR a ll lS 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


Is best for 


THE FRAGRANT JULEP 


and 


THE FESTIVE HIGH-BALL 


Because it is a pure Rye Whiskey and so guaranteed. 








AUNTEp AU NTER 


a 


TIMORERYE 





4 
ANAHANG 
i; 





$5$$5$$$$$$5$$5OS5 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


PEPPPPEPPPPPPPPPPEPPS PS PE SF 


AutoTop Makers ||] WEBSTER & STEVENS 


Slip Liners, Etc. ||| PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative 
Make your prints 








Heboodebebeboanedt chebheoeheebebe 











Make copies or new work 
Enlarge from your own negatives 
Do anything photographic that you want done 


485 Arcade Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 











Over 100 automobiles per month 
are being equipped with tops in 
our factory. There is a reason. 
We inake the tops to fit the car. 


We also do Painting, Wood- 
work, Blacksmithing, Slip Lin- 
ing, Upholstering and Repairing 


Dustin Auto Top Co. 


Tel. So. 2911 735 Broadway Denver, Cole. 

















SOMETHING 
for the Ladies 


We make divided skirts to order of Gab- 
ardine or Khaki. Both of these mate- 
rials are water-proof, wind-proof, tear- 
proof and fast color. Tan, Gray or 
Olive shades Our skirts look right, 
hang right and are of the very best ma- 
terials. Your order by mail given 
prompt and painstaking attention. Ask 
for “Catalog Seven'’ and samples of 
cloth. We are the only house making 
a specialty of ladies’ complete outfits 
for camping, hunting or fishing trips. 
We make men's outfits too, of course. 


C. C. Filson, Otititer 


1011 ist Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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TEST FOR YOURSELF 


Mix the best cocktail you know 
how—test it side by side with a 


Club Cocktail 


No matter how good a Cocktail you make you 
will notice a smoothness and mel- 
lowness in the Club Cocktail that 
your own lacks. 

Club Cocktails after accurate blending of 
choice liquors obtain their delicious 
flavor and delicate aroma by ageing in 
awood before bottling. A new cocktail can 
never have the flavor of an aged cocktail. 


Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 

















Emblem Motorcycles 


THE SATISFACTORY KIND 
STRONG—POWERFUL-—FAST 
AGENTS WANTED 
Motorcycle Dept. EMBLEM MFG. CO., Angola, (Ene Co.,) N.Y 











Practice in the U. 8S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 
and Compe ht Coous, 

Patents obtained in U. S. and Foreign Countries 
rademarks a OO and Copyrights procured }j 


A. J. O°BRIEN 


PATENT LAWYER. 
Suite 301-303 Continental Bldg. Phone Main 2853 
DENVER, COLORADO. 











BOOK ON 


DoG DISEASES 


Mailed FREE AND HOW TO FEED 


toany address | H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S. 
by the author. 118 W. 3ist ST., N. Y. 


























enengeon: 
= =~ Coffee 


INSTANT COFFEE 


No Coffee Pot Needed 


Absolutely pure coffee in a new 


form. % to % teaspoonful to a 
cup of hot water makes it in- 
stantly the finest real coffee 
you ever tasted. Made any 
strength. Flavor always uni- 
form. No cooking—no waste. 
Most economical. 
At Grocers in two sizes—30c. 
and 85c. If your. g-ocer hasn’t 
G. Washington’s Coffee take 
advantage of our trial offer. 
G. Washington Coffee Sales Co. 
79 Wall Street, New York 











Made from old Va. Sun-Cured To- j*°!' "US 

bacco. No artificial flavors, but just }ic2o. a 

. the good old aromatic Tobacco that onrer « Rewe 
nleases,free from bite a nut-like taste 

All quality, nothing fancy. Sent 

¢ prepaid 85c. pound. Sample 10c. 


Jasper L. Rowe, Richmond, Va. Ke 




















JONAS BROS. 
TAXIDERMISTS 


1024 BROADWAY 
DENVER, COLO. 
Are you going ona 
BEAR or LION 
HUNT? 


If you succeed re- 
member us. We give 
you full satisfaction. 
















Prices Reasonable. 


GAME HEADS anv 
RUGS FOR SALE. 


20 years’ experience. 


Write for Information 
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DENTS CONDITION PILLS 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
Dogs that are out of sorts, rough coated and 
unthrifty, with hacking coughs, watery 
eyes, foul breath, disturbed stomach, highly 
colored urine Cured in ten days by these cele- 
brated pills. At dealers or by mail 50 cents 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO., Newburgh, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada 


BEAR HUNTING 


bear after April 15th, im the best bear 
pense | section coulen of f Oclerado. Lion hunting fs also good hare 
im the winter and spring months. 


STEVE ELKINS, Steamboat Springs, Co. 
FOL! 



















97, One 
lut ates properly the sensitive mechanism. 
With perfect action the reel never fails at a 
critical moment. "Sin On ** wont gum, dry 
mtains no acid, “8 in One , f revents 





rica 






rust on art, add 


RFA ing years to ‘we life, and 
brightness to the be auty 


of even the finest. Good 


EEL ° a rod too—preserves 
e od, prom ting plia 


il ~ ean ts the metal. 
OIL 700d for fisher also—the 
de licate, pleasant odor 
keeps off mosquitos. 
Try it. Alldealers. Trial bottle sent free. 
Write to 
THREE IN ONE OIL CO. 
153 New St. 


New York City 























Catalog 
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NEW BOOK Highest Award at St. Louls World’s Fair. 


N | a3 ra T at U N T : N G Adopted by Governments of U. S., Canada and 
Pegi England. 15 models to select from. Catalog free. 

(By J. E. Williams) ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Ohio. 

Treats of hunting all sorts of predatory game with dogs; 
breeds best adapted. Special attention to BREEDING, | FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK teils about over 360,000 pro- 
RAISING, TRAINING and HANDLING the night hunting tected positions in U.S. service. More than 40,000 vacancies 
dog. Illustrated. Price, $1.00, postpaid, every year. There is a big chance here for you, sure and gen- 


erous pay, lifetime employment. Easy to get. Just ask for 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. Co., . DENVER, COLO. | booklet A823. Noobligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D.C. 














WHEN IN BOSTON STAY AT THE 


COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 


HUNTINGTON AVE., EXETER AND BLAGDEN STS. 


A high-class, modern house, intelligent service, moderate prices, pleasart rooms, superior cuisine. Long distance telephone in every room 
Ladies traveling alone are assured of courteous attention. 


AMOS H. WHIPPLE, PROPRIETOR 


BEGIN NOW 


To Plan Your Summer Outing 
THE COLORADO MIDLAND 


Can help you arrange it and take you to where you will want to go— 
Ute Pass Resorts, Woods Lake, Beautiful Glenwood and many other 
Fishing and Camping Spots. Excellent Dining Cars, Observation, 
Pullman Sleepers, Regular Service. Ask us for Special Rates for 
Round Trip Tickets and Booklets on Fishing, Camping, Etc. 











MIDLAND ROUTE 





w.B. THROcKMorToN, | 7th and California Sts. ¢ py wuit.ey, 
City Passenger Agent Denver, Colorado City Ticket Agent 
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OUTFITTER 


LIGHT WEIGHT WATER 


OUTING CANOES 
clo ABERCROMBIE’S nae 
OUTFITS TRADE CAMP MARK GUNS AND 
FOOTWEAR AMMUNITION 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO., 313 Broadway, New York 


SAFARI OUTFITTERS, NAIROBI, B. BE. AFRICA 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 1912 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE L. 





a 
re 


AND R 


PROS 


PROOF TENTS 


FE 
j 





AMERICAN AGENT, NEWLAND, TARLTON & CO. 


OR EXPLORERS, 
TORS AND HUNTERS 


ASK ABOUT OUR GREEN TENTS 


AGENT FOR GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE CO. 


PLEASE NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 


CAMPERS 


. 
’ 

































“PORTO” 





ms for 4 hours on 
laundry, barn, or any other place desired. Write 
mailed free. Orders filled in order of receipt. 


WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO. 


On or Off in Five: Minutes 


Makes a Motor Boat of ANY Boat AND 
also ‘“‘makes good”’ on shore. 


Here is the famous original Portable marine motor, now adapted for also 
running a hundred different small machines ashore. 
strong — SOLD ON THIRTY DAYS TRIAL.— Money back if you say. 


the Marine and Stationary Engine 
Combined—TWO MOTORS IN ONE 


A reliable 2 h.p. motor that will drive an 18 ft. rowboat 7 miles per hour 
a gallon of gasoline, or in five minutes can be mounted for use in shop, 
Quick for new i ' 
Don't delay. 


1530 Fort St., W., DETROIT, MICH. 


Simple — light — 


‘“Two-in-one”’ catalog, 



























JUST THE THING FOR CAMPERS AND HUNTERS 





SPRICE= 
LIQUID 
WATERPROOFING 


~For 


TENTS. AWNINGSLETC 


In % gallon cans 
In 1 gailon cans 
In 5 gallon cans per gal. 75c 0, Il. 


Prevents Mildew, doubles the 
life or service of the fabric, does 
not stiffen the canvas, and 
WATERPROOFS. Any onecan 
apply it with brush or sponge. 
Price Liquid Waterproofing is 
guaranteed. One gallon covers 
about 100 square feet. If your 
nearest dealer cannot supply 
you, we will. 


PRICE FIREPROOFING CO. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


144 S. Wabash Ave, 518 West 47th St, 
i New York, N. Y. 





85c 











AGENTS :: MONEY 


Something new at last. No matter 
who you are or what you are doing 
Get busy. Sell ““AMBREW” Con- 
centrated Beer Extract. MAKES 
REAL GENUINE SPARKLING 
BEER right at home by adding 
water. Not a Near-Beer; not an 
imitation, but Real Lager Beer. 
Saves over 100 per cent of brewers 
Prices. Strictiy Legitimate; No 
License Required, *‘AMBREW” 
IS THE CONCENTRATED IN- 
GREDIENTS OF REAL LAGER 
BEER. Get ready for the sizzling hot 
weather. Enormous demand. Quick 
sales; Large profits. Territory going 
Sast, just send a postal—we’ll show you how to make 
money quick. Write today, now—ask for free booklet. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. Dept. 2743 Cincinnati, 0. 
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Lengthen 








pleasures before. 


the 
Summer. 


Your Lifetime! 
Burntside Lake Regions of 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA 


Positively THE COOLEST, MOST BEAUTIFUL, MOST ACCESSIBLE, in a 
hundred ways, MOST IDEAL outing spot IN ALL AMERICA, where you can 
enjoy the acme of summer comfort, Hunt, Fish, Row, Sail, or “Paddle your 
Canoe,” among Nature’s wildest, most entrancing scenes, and ATSOSMALLA 
Once you've seen these myriad, limpid 
Lakes, covering a territory of hundreds of miles and tasted the joy of nature's 
purest atmosphere, YOU’LL WONDER WHY you never discovered these 
From Duluth, ourCompany’s Lines run into this “Paradise of 
Nature,”’ only a few hours travel amid scenery never to be forgotten. 
“VERMILION LAKE COUNTRY.” 


COST, you will not feel the expense. 


Investigate the Vermilion and 


Look up 
Include it in your itinerary this 
Our Illustrated Folder, “LAKE REGIONS OF NORTHERN MIN- 
NESOTA,” sent free to all who write. 
DULUTH AND IRON RANGE RAILROAD COMPANY 
H. JOHNSON, CENERAL PASSENCER ACENT 
500 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minnesota 
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The Type- 


writer 
without a 
Speed 
Limit 


; The escape- 
: , ow ~ ment of the 
Far ~— F L, C. Smith per- 

4 mits the carriage 

to get away from 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. (_/ f= 
Typewriter 


is too rapid. 
The hair trigger touch of the 
Ball Bearing Long Wearing 


ball bearing type bars, a car- 
riage that is never shifted for 
capitals, a capital shift key requir- 
ingonly one-third ordinary pressure, 
a combined ohe-motion carriage re- 
. turn and line space, which spaces one, 
two or three lines with the same sweep, 
and the lightest possible carriage tension— 
give an ease of operation that makes all day 
speed easy for the operator. 
The always rigid carriage, stationary printing point, the 
arrangement of ribbon shift and back space keys, and the fact that 
no necessary operation takes the hands from writing position, com- 


oe ¥ ) a P bines speed with accuracy in the L. C. Smith. 
er’ e- Ya Mail a postal for literature today, 
ae ¥: ({ L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 
© 
af: ri; Aj 


Head Office for Domestic and Foreign Business: SYRACUSE,N.Y., U.S.A. 
Branches in. all Principal Cities 


Ee, / 











KEEPS DOGS HEALTHY, VIG- 


CHAMPIO OROUS AND IN GOOD COAT 


Made of Clean Sweet Meat 


D 0 G Cereals and Flour. 
Crisp — Clean —Appetizing. 


BISCUIT “Ask the man who uses it.” 


SEND FOR BOOKLET AND SAMPLE. 


St. Paul Bread Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
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ADVE TIS! 


Advertisements under this head are 
insertion —- strictly in advance. 
less than 15 words accepted. 


the names of two reputable 


unless 


Numbers and initials count 
No advertisement of any kind run 
persons are submitted with the advertisement. 


i WH 


inserted at the rate of 3 cents per word per 


as wovords. Nothing 
in this department 


Copy should be received by the 10th of, each preceding month. 





ARMS. 


FOR SALE—Lord model Stevens gallery pis- 

tol, 22 caliber, 10-inch barrel; beautiful 
checked grip, with nickel butt; nickel frame; 
finest of gallery sights; shoots good as new; 
cost $25; best of condition. What have you 
to exchange? E. A. Brininstool, 1815 3d Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 7-tf 


.32-40 SCHOYEN latest special target rifle. 

Weight 15 pounds. Stevens 5-power tele- 
scope. Peterson reloading outfit; mahogany 
stock; high face-plate; everything new and 
in first-class condition; $60 buys outfit. Ad- 
dress N. EB. Musick, 518 Diamond Ave., Vic- 
tor, Colo. 7-1t 











FOR SALE—.25-20 Winchester Carbine, al- 

most new; new leather scabbard, new web 
belt, and 200 cartridges. First check for 
$12.50 takes the outfit. If not what it is 
claimed to be will return money and pay 
charges, Ancel Ard, St. Francisville, La. 6-2t 


FOR SALE—.32-40 Stevens target, “Walnut 

Hill” grade, practically new, double-set 
triggers: cost over $50; Winchester reloading 
tool; Ideal powder measurer; lubricating 
pump, ete. J. M. Castleman, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 7-1t 








FOR SALE—No. 2 Krupp Pigeon Ithaca shot- 

gun, with ejector; new; genuine Krupp 
fluid steel barrels. A splendid gun and a 
big bargain. Box 22, Outdoor Life, Denver. 
Colo. 7-tf 


WE HAVE a few bargains in second hand and 
shop-worn guns. List for stamp. We will 
trade. Lock Box 178-A, St. Paul, Minn. 6-tf 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


WANTED—Live, uninjured mink, red, silver 

and black fox; give description and state 
lowest price in first letter. Ferrets, pheas- 
ants and peafowl for sale in season. John 
Downham, Strathroy, Ontario. 6-4t 


ENGLISH RING-NECK PHEASANT EGGS — 

From strong blooded, hardy stock: $2 per 
setting of 13 eggs: $10 per hundred 5 i oA 
Kimball, 1215 Bushnell St., Beloit, Wis. 7-11 




















BOOKLET how I raise pheasants, 20c; prices 
free. H. W. Myers, Tacoma, Wash. 6-3t 


BLANKETS. 


SPORTSMEN’S BLANKETS — Absolutely all 

wool, non-shrinkable, weight 4% Ibs, sin- 
gle, size 66x78, color red. Best blanket made 
for outing; $4.50 express paid to anv office 
in U. S. Money hack if not satisfied. Ref- 
erence: Dun or Bradstreet. Clarke & Co 
Dept. B.B., Peoria, Tl. Phe it 


BOATS AND ENGINES. 

















and guaranteed by us. This is a rare opportu- 
nity to get a high-class motor—2 to 100 H. P.— 
at low cost. Buffalo Gasolene eel Co., 1205- 
17 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. 3-tf 





DOGS. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—Princess Danstone, 

13993, Pure Llewellen Brood bitch 5 years 
old, by Count Bloodstone, 1301, and Louise 
Danstone, 287; also Oakley’s Don, 16658: a 
fine service dog: by Pico of Kansas, 4607, and 
Waunetta, 13448; 4 years old: trained. Two 
pups from the above mating, 4 months old, 
male and female. Prices and breeding on 
application. What have you? They must al! 
g0, regardless of value: quitting business; 
would consider a fine trap gun in a trade. 
E. O. Oakley, La Junta, Colo. 7-1t 





AIREDALES — Closing out sale on four sev- 

en and four five months pups. Seven months 
old Airedales arefinely pedigreed, good size, 
good color and are just right to commence 
to train on game, Sire and dam are great 
bear and cat dogs, Five months old pups are 
sired by Ch. Illuminator and out of Ch. York 
the Haymaker bitch. No better breeding to be 
had. If you want a brood bitch, hunter or an 
all-around Airedale, I can please you, as 
prices will suit. Blue Mountain Kennels, Box 
36, Waitsburg, Wash. 6-3t 





FOR SALE—AIREDALES, World’s best blood, 

by an old hunter that knows the breed. Am 
breeding the large kind, for hunting dogs. 
Usually have a few trained bear and lion 
dogs to sell. Some very good puppies just 
now: also bitch in whelp. M. T. Carleton, 
Box 189, Pueblo, Colo. 7-1t 


TWO BIG strapping Airedale puppies, 8 

months old; weigh over fifty pounds each. 
Wonderfully long heads, great muzzles, beau- 
tiful coats and color; mountain raised and 
dead game, Sire and dam both big winners. 
Write for photos and prices. E. S. Spindler 
Albuquerque, N. M. 7-11 








FOR SALB CHEAP—Four large young dogs, 

crossed, greyhound and Russian; sire and 
dam registered; will make a good wolf or 
coyote pack; also one registered Russian 
wolfhound brood bitch. Address P. O. Box 
822, Colorado Springs, Colo. 6-3t 





AIREDALE TERRIER pups from dead-game 

parentage; sire Son of Colne, Lucky Bald- 
win, Matron Kootenai, Temptation; prize 
winner, Seattle, Tacoma: price reasonable 
quality considered. S. D. Dietz, Route 4 
Grand Junction, Colo. 7-1t 





FOR SALE—DOGS—Setters and Pointers, fox, 

coyote, wolf and deer hounds; coon, cat, 
bear, varmint and rabbit hounds; shipped on 
trial. Send four cents stamps for 50-page il- 
lustrated catalog. Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
Berry. Ky. &-tf 





REBUILT ENGINES—We have on hand a 
number of second-hand marine engines of 
our own and other makes, completely rebuilt 





Chesapeake Bays ‘and Irish Wa- 
1143 Ran- 
5-6t 


FOR SALE 
ter Spaniels. Edward Edmunds, 
dolph street, St. Paul, Minn, 
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PEDIGREED ENGLISH SETTER PUPS — 

sired by~the field trial champion St. Ives, 
out of Clemo Belle. If you want first-class 
pups, bred from the best, will be pleased to 
hear from you, D. H. Anderson, a aeeti e 
Cal, -2t 





NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS — Irish wolf- 

hounds, deer and cat hounds. English 
Bloodhounds, American Foxhounds, On re- 
ceipt of 4c stamps a catalogue will be sent. 
Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 5tf 








FOR SALE—Everything in high class Aire- 
dale Terriers. Puppies all ages, Older 
dogs. Brood matrons, bred and unbred, 
Young Studs. Write your wants. W. ™. 
Bowers, Route No. 1, Boise, Ida. 6-2t 





ALL ABOUT AIREDALES—tThe new book by 

R. M. Palmer, just published, See descrip- 
tion in ad. on another page if this issue. 
Price, $1.00. Outdoor Life Pub. Co., te 
Colo, 9-t 





AIREDALE TERRIERS—A_ grand young 
brood matron in whelp to the noted Clon- 
mel Isonomy for quick sale at $60, worth 
$75. Oakland Kennels, Marshalltown, re. 
i-24 





FOR SALE CHEAP—Airedale terrier puppies; 

three old dogs, broke on bear and cats. One 
black and tan foxhound, female, also broke. 
Address G. G. Schlatter, Tucker, Utah, 7-1t 





FOR Sé Pointer puppies; beauties; sired 

by Champion Deuce 11, out of Silk 111. 
Best on the coast. H. F. Beauchamp, 452 N 
Virgil Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 7-1t 








CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVER at stud; 

fee $20; no puppies accepted in lieu of 
stud fee. For particulars address John H. 
Weimer, Colorado Springs, Colo. -2t 


REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS— 

Best bear and big game dogs, the greatest 
man-trailers. Pups and grown dogs. Max J. 
Kennedy, Fredonia, Kans, 7-6t 








BOOK YOUR ORDER NOW for an Airedale 

pup due June 12; sired by Colne Royal 
Prince, Houdan eggs, $2 per 15. Charles G. 
Walton, Ni Wot, Colo. 7-1t 





ROYALLY BRED Airedale pups, carrying the 

strains of fifteen champions who have big- 
game records. H. R. Rand, Empire Theater. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 7-1t 





FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and pointer 

pups and dogs, spaniels and_ retrievers; 
send stamps for lists. Thoroughbred Ken- 
nels, Atlantic, Iowa. 7-3t 





P ACK REC ORD- -70 COYOTES in 24 months. 

For Russian wolf hounds, puppy stock, ad- 
dress Elliott Ranch, Strasburg, Arapahoe 
County, Colorado. 10-14t 





FOR SALE—Thoroughbred puppies; white 
black and tan Llewellens; prices very rea- 

sonable. D. C. D. Stannard, Morrill, Neb. 
7-3t 





FOR SALE—Hound pups, % bloodhound, % 
foxhound, 4 months old. Ray Prine, Har- 
din, Mont, 7-1t 
TRAINED GREYHOUNDS for sale; one-half 
Russian wolf and one-half greyhound. J. 
G. Moran, Garfield, Colo. 7-1t 





FOR SALE- Large tan colored St. Barnard. 
For further information write, Mr. P. Joch- 
ims, Macon, Mo, 7-1t 


AT STUD—Irish Water Spaniel, Major O'Neil, 
23009. Edward Edmunds, 1143 Randolph St. 
St. Paul, Minn, 6-5t 





ATREDALE PUPPIES for sale. “Start with 
the Best.” R. M. Palmer, Colman Bldg. 








Seattle, Wash. 6-3t 

CHESAPEAKE BAY retrievers for sale, John 

H. Weimer, Colorado p Berne, Colo, 7-2t 
FERRETS. 





FERRETS trained to hunt skunk, mink, rats, 
rabbits, for sale. I buy all kinds of ferrets. 


Stamp for reply. H. H. Lewis, Warren, a 
-2t 











FISHING TACKLE. 





HOWARTH’S GOLD MEDAL TROUT FLIES 

and leaders, superlative quality and mag- 
nificiently tied. Catalog free. Sample fly 
10c; sample leader 15c; 517 North Pine St.. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 7-1t 








GUIDES AND RESORTS. 





FINE SUMMER AND WINTER CAMP—Fiill 

block, 200x195, well improved; new 7-room 
house, furnished, electric light telephone and 
bath; good barn, 18x18x386; 24-ft. sheds; chick- 
en house, 12x86; 2 doz. chickens; 2 wood- 
houses; 2 living wells; 20 large shade trees; 
good garden; buggy, cart, sleigh: wood, hav. 
grain, etc. Situated in heart “i best hunt- 
ing and fishing territory in California, Title 
clear. Price $4,000 cash. Address C. M. T., 
care Outdoor Life. 2-6t 





GUIDE for best big game hunting and fish- 

ing in Wyoming; 15 years’ experience: 
deer, elk, sheep and bear; shots guaranteed. 
Special rates to camping and fishing parties. 
Side trips can also be made through Yellow- 
stone Park before the big game season. Au- 
tomobile line direct to hunting grounds. 1 
furnish best of references. My rates are 
cheaper than others. Address Gus Eppelman. 
Cora, Wyo. 7-1t 





HUNTING BIG GAME in best game section 

of Montana. Elk, deer, goats, bear, lion. 
lynx and wolf. Grouse, ducks and geese in 
the fall. Lion in the winter: also bear and 
lion hunting in the spring with a well-trained 
pack of dogs. Finest trout and salmon fish 
ing in summer, Write for particulars to M. 
P. Dunham, Ovando, Montana. Reference 
Outdoor Life. 2-tf 





BEAR AND BIG GAME HUNTING in Mon- 

tana. Guarantee grizzly, black, brown 
bear, from May ist. Elk, deer, mountain 
goat, sheep, etc., in season, First-class out- 
fit and dogs. Special rates to camping and 
fishing parties in summer. References given. 
J. K. Stadler, Ovando, Mont, 7-7 





SPEND YOUR VACATION at “Spencer’s Wig- 

wam,” fifty miles from Cody, Wyo. Good 
fishing. Pack trips to the heart of the Rock- 
ies and to Yellowstone Park. Guide for big 
game in season. Mountain sheep hunting a 
specialty. Terms reasonable. Address, I. C. 
Spencer, Valley, Wyo. §-3¢t 





LION HUNTING—I am prepared during the 

winter months to take out parties in the 
best lion and bobcat hunting country in Colo- 
rado. I have a splendid pack of dogs now, 
insuring good sport to any who may come. 
Steve Elkins, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 12-tf 
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WANTED—To correspond with a party of 

one or two persons who wish to take a 
camping and fishing trip in the mountains 
of Jackson’s Hole. Fishing unexcelled, both 
for native and lake trout up to 15 pounds. 
Full outfits furnished. Address W. C. Dal- 
las, Jackson, Wyo. §-3t 


W. H. JORDAN, HUNTER AND GUIDE, Cody, 

Wyoming. Outfitter for unexcelled camp- 
ing trips through the Yellowstone Park. Ex- 
perienced guide for pack outfits hunting big 
game, elk, deer, bear, mountain sheep, Best 
of Eastern-Western references, 5-3t 


SNAKEBITE OUTFIT—Consisting of hypo- 
dermic syringe and needle, lance, strych- 
nine tablets, cotton, and silver caustic; all in 








waterproof case with direction sheet. Price 
$2.50, postpaid. Address Dr. C. P. Fordyce, 
1921 C Street, Lincoln, Neb. 6-3t 





SPEND YOUR OUTING on Powell Lake, B. C. 

0 miles north of Vancouver. Finest fish- 
ing on earth. Rainbow and cut-throat trout 
and land-locked salmon. Deer, goat and bear 
in season, For particulars write Tom Og- 
burn, Powell River, B. C. 6-5t 


WESTERN RANCH LIFE—I. X. L. Ranch in 
the Big Horn Mountains; every facility for 
comfort, combined with picturesque life: fish- 





ing, hunting, riding, camping, etc.; saddle 
horses. Booklet. J. B. Milward, proprietor, 
Dayton, Wyo. 3-5t 





BIG GAME hunting on the Yukon River. I 

have two gasoline launches to take out 
hunting parties after moose, caribou, bear 
and mountain sheep. Correspondence solicit- 
ed. E. J. Hamacher, Whitehorse, Yukon, 
Canada. 5-4t 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED PICTURES OF ELK 

IN WYOMING—I have recently had made 
up three different subjects of elk pictures 
from photographs, by the photo-gelatin pro- 
cess, hand colored, size 15x20 on 22x28 pa- 
per; the subjects are “The Fighting Elk” 
(the February, 1912, cover of Outdoor Life 
was taken from this picture), “Waiting for 


Breakfast” (showing about 1,000 elk on the 
Leek ranch in winter) and “The Tetons ir 
Winter” (showing a herd of elk in the fore- 


ground, taken during the 
Price, postpaid, $2.50 each. 
son, Wyo. 


hunting season) 
S. N. Leek, Jack- 
6-tt 





WANTED—Position as hatchery superintend- 

ent and fish culturist. For 12 years su- 
perintendent of Wyoming state hatcheries. 
Have thorough knowledge of trout culture, 
hatching, building, pond construction, etc. 
Would prefer West, but will consider posi- 
tion in any part of country. Will give A-l 
references, Address C. W. Morgareidge, Sher- 
idan, Wyo. 7-1t 





GET MARRIED—Matrimonial paper, contain- 

ing advertisements marriageable people 
from all sections, rich, poor, young, old, 
Protestants, Catholics, mailed sealed free. 
The Correspondent, Toledo, Ohio. 5-3t 


CAMERA ENTHUSIASTS appreciating first- 

class finishing, send your exposures to 
Chas. S. Price, Commercial Photographer, 
1643 Champa St., Denver, Colo. No rash 
promises, just good work. 4-6t 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illus- 

trated catalogue and a showy shell mailed 
for 10c. Collection of choice shells for 25c. 
to $1. Send for lists. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Florida. tr 











ELLIOTT RANCH—One hour’srun from Den- 

ver. Ideal place to rest, recreate and recu- 
perate, Patronized the past five years by tour- 
ists from North, East and South. Write for 
folder. C. J. Elliott, Strasburg, Colo. 6-2t 


SPEND YOUR VACATION camping in the 

Rockies, where you can enjoy seeing the 
big game, the best fishing and finest scenery. 
Will also guide hunters in season. Address 
P. A. Holtz, Ishawood, Wyo. 6-3t 








GUIDE—Elk and deer hunting. We are pre- 

pared to take parties into the best elk 
country in Montana; gentle horses, good pack 
and camp outfit. Write for particulars, Bert 
Keller, Cameron, Mont, 7-1i 


BAR TEE STOCK RANCH for health, rest 
and recreation; fine saddle and driving 
horses. E. A. Reeves, Watkins, Colo. 7-4t 


OREGON HAS the best deer hunting and 
trout fishing. E. C. Foster, guide, Fort Kla- 
math, Oree. AER es 1-3t 
YELLOWSTONE PARK Camping. For dates 
and rates address Joe Clause, eiaiamedae = 
Mont. -Bt 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


WATER COLOR PORTRAITS of dogs, horses 
and other animals done from photographs: 
also water color paintings of American and 
British game birds, wild fowl, etc. Prices 
extremely reasonable, Address, Richard Clap- 
ham, Austwick Hill, Clapham, Lancaster, wae. 
land, -t 


CORRESPOND with ladies or gentlemen for 











ELK PHOTOGRAPHS—I have a selection of 
6 of my best elk photographs, on postcards, 

in colors, that I will send to anyone, post- 

paid, for 17c. S. N. Leek, Jackson, Wyo. 


HOW TO THROW THE DIAMOND HITCH— 

Clearly illustrated and described. Printed 
on heavy enameled paper. Postpaid, 25 cents. 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 7-tf 








BROTHER — Accidentally discovered root 

will cure both tobacco habit and indiges- 
tion. Gladly send particulars, P. O. Stokes, 
Mohawk, Florida. 5-4t 


FOR SALE—A Smith Premier typewriter, No. 
4; three-colored ribbon; in fine condition; 











$30; a bargain. J. M. Bolland, Stanwood, 
Wash. 7-1t 
FOR SALE—Fresh Wild Rice Seed. Also 

Parched Rice for cooking. Robert H. 
Campbell, Keene, Ont. 5-4t 
NEW Book, “Jane,” 10c. Catalog of books 


and den pictures free. 


Bond Fub. Co., B4, 
Columbus, Ohio. 7-3t 





WILD RICE and celery seed for sale. Send- 
for circular. W. H. Elliott & Co., Mar- 
quette, Wis. 


7-2t 


TAXIDERMY. 





D. C. BRYANT, Seattle’s Leading Taxider- 
mist and rug maker. My work is admired 
by all the leading sportsmen of United States. 
2132 West Lake Avenue, 10-12t 





WILL SELL or swap taxidermy 


course and 





matrimony or pastime; large club; new 
plan; membership 10c. C. C. Club, 3939R 
‘racy, Kansas City, Mo. 7-1t 





bunch of outdoor magazines. 
You? V. Peterson, Washburn, 


What have 
N. D. 


cS. 7-11 
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7 SHOT SHELLS 


Each and Every One a Speed Shell 


The speed that breaks your targets nearer the trap. That’s why 
Remington-UMC Steel Lined Shells have won 13 out of the 15 Handi- 
caps held in the last three years. 

The speed that gets that mile-a-minute “duck” with a shorter 
lead — that’s why it takes over 50,000 dealers to handle the demand 
for Remington-UMC Steel Lined Shells.. 

The shooting fraternity are speed wise. They know loose 
smokeless powder won't drive shot. They know that the drive 
depends on the compression. 

The powder charge in Remington-UMC shells is gripped in steel. 
This lining is designed to give the exact compression necessary to 
send the load to the mark quickest. It insures speed — the same 
speed in every shell. 

The steel lining is moisture proof — no dampness can get through. 
Jar proof—no powder can get out. Waste proof no energy is lost. 

Shoot Remington-UMC Steel Lined Shells 
Get AU the Drive of the Powder Behind Every Shot 
Remington- UMC — the perfect shooting combination 


Remington Arms - Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway New York City 




















“CORKING CAMPING COMPANIONS!” 


it's how the outdoor man and boy characterize 


IGLE SHOT & REPEATING RIFLES 
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your outing 


Indispensable for your vacation your sojourn in woods and fields. 
MADE IN ALL STANDARD LENGTHS~—WEIGHTS —AND CALIBERS. 
general firearm Catalog No. 53 and speci 
RIFLES—PISTOLS ~-SHOTGU NS— TELESCOPES. 
nSTEVENS. If you cannot cbtain, let us } and we will ship direct, express 
receipt of Catalog Price. 
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